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HE ELECT 


op ms of By Dy Frank Crane 
ae wel HESE are some of the marks of the Elect, the 
oD ) Chosen People, the true Aristocracy, the real Upper 
, San Class. 
They are clean. They keep their bodies clean of 


dirt, their minds clean of prejudice, and their spirits clean of superstition. 
t 


They have strong passions, strictly disciplined. ; 
Their mind is clearest and their courage highest in the presence of danger. dy ao 
While they may not always think correctly, they think clearly.  Y 
They do right because it is a pleasure, and have passed the apprenticeship 


of struggle. f' 
Their opinion or belief cannot be coerced by authority or seduced by de- 7} 
sire. Their intellect is as ethical as their conduct. i 
Love is the greatest thing in the world; but to them there is a greater 
thing—loyalty. 
They are efficient. They make good; they do not explain why they could not. 
To their employed they are just and reasonable; to their employer they are 
intelligently obedient. 
They regulate themselves strictly; they have no wish at all to regulate others. 
They love people, learn something from everyone they meet, and despise no 
human being. 
They are characterized by simplicity in dress, in speech, 
a in house, and at table. They understand the vulgarity 
- of luxury. 

a They seek justice as the true charity, paying fair 
wages rather than giving alms, changing evil eco- 
nomic conditions rather than doling bread. 

They bear no grudges and never seek revenge. 
Their superiority is never exclusive; the greater, 
stronger, and better they become, the more 
warmly human they grow. 
These are the Elect. 
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“Bing!” 


A NEW 


PENROD STORY 


Penrod is back! Need we say more? Everyone is agreed that in this live, mischievous youngster, 
Mr. Tarkington has presented the most interesting present-day type of the real American boy 


just entering the period of youth. 
of his country and his century. 


But he is growing older—going on thirteen. 


Penrod Schofield—for his years—is the finished product 


Consequently, 


we are going to note, month by month, some truly remarkable developments in this “‘ kid,” 
which will be a source of unending joy—not to say instruction—to Cosmopolitan readers. 


By Booth Tarkington 


Illustrated by 


ENROD SCHOFIELD, having been 
keptin forthe unjust period of twenty 
minutes after school, emerged to a 
deserted street. That is, the street 

was deserted so far as Penrod was concerned. 
Here and there people were to be seen upon 
the sidewalks, but they were adults, and they 
and the shade-trees had about the same qual- 
ity of significance in Penrod’s consciousness. 
Usually he saw grown people in the mass, 
which is to say, they were virtually invisible 
to him, though exceptions must be taken in 
favor of policemen, firemen, street-car con- 
ductors, motormen, and all other men in 
any sort of uniform or regalia. But this 
afternoon none of these met the roving eye, 
and Penrod set out upon his homeward way 
wholly dependent upon his own resources. 

To one of Penrod’s inner texture, a mere 
unadorned walk from one point to another 
was intolerable, and he had not gone a block 
without achieving some slight remedy for 
the tameness of life. An electric-light pole 
at the corner, invested with powers of ob- 
servation, might have been surprised to find 
itself suddenly enacting a réle of dubious 
honor in improvised melodrama. Penrod, 
approaching, gave the pole a look of sharp 
suspicion, then one of conviction; slapped 
it lightly and contemptuously with his open 
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hand; passed on a few paces, but turned 
abruptly, and, pointing his right forefinger, 
uttered the symbolic word, “ Bing!” 

The plot was somewhat indefinite; yet 
nothing is more certain than that the elec- 
tric-light pole had first attempted some- 
thing against him, then growing bitter when 
slapped, and stealing after him to take him 
treacherously in the back, had got itself 
shot through and through by one too old in 
such warfare to be caught off his guard. 

Leaving the body to lie where it was, he 
placed the smoking pistol in a holster at 
his saddle-bow—he had decided that he was 
mounted—and proceeded up the street. 
At intervals he indulged himself in other 
encounters, reining in at first suspicion of 
ambush with a muttered, ‘‘Whoa, Char- 
lie!” or ‘‘Whoa, Mike!” or even ‘Whoa, 
Washington!” for preoccupation with the 
enemy outweighed attention to the details 
of theatrical consistency, though the steed’s 
varying names were at least harmoniously 
masculine, since a boy, in these creative 
moments, never rides a mare. And having 
brought Charlie or Mike or Washington to 
a standstill, Penrod would draw the sure 
weapon from its holster and—*“ Bing! Bing! 
Bing!’’—let them have it. 
It is not to be understood that this was a 
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noisy performance, or even an obvious one. 
It attracted no attention from any pedes- 
trian, and it was to be perceived only that 
a boy was proceeding up the street at a some- 
what irregular gait. Three or four years 
earlier, when Penrod was seven or eight, he 
would have shouted “Bing!” at the top of 
his voice; he would have galloped openly; 
all the world might have seen that he be- 
strode a charger. But a change had come 
upon him with advancing years. Although 
the grown people in sight were indeed to 
him as walking trees, his dramas were ac- 
complished principally by suggestion and 
symbol. His ‘‘Whoas”’ and “ Bings” were 
delivered in a husky whisper, and his eques- 
trianism was established by action mostly 
of the mind, the accompanying artistry of 
the feet being unintelligible to the passer-by. 

And yet, though he concealed from ob- 
servation the stirring little scenes he thus 
enacted, a love of realism was increasing 
within him. Early childhood is not fastidi- 
ous about the accessories of its drama— 
a cane is vividly a gun which may instantly, 
as vividly, become a horse; but at Pen- 
rod’s time of life the lath sword is no longer 
satisfactory. Indeed, he now had a vague 
sense that weapons of wood were unworthy 
to the point of being contemptible and ridic- 
ulous, and he employed them only when 
he was alone and unseen. For months, a 
yearning had grown more and more poig- 
nant in his vitals, and this yearning was 
symbolized by one of his most profound 
secrets. In the inner pocket of his jacket he 
carried a bit of wood whittled into the dis- 
tant likeness of a pistol, but not even Sam 
Williams, his most intimate friend, had seen 
it. The wooden pistol never knew the light 
of day, save when Penrod was in solitude; 
and yet it never left his side except at night, 
when it was placed under his pillow. Still, 
it did not satisfy; it was but the token of 
his yearning and his dream. With all his 
might and main Penrod longed for one thing 
beyond all others. He wanted a Real 
Pistol! 

That was natural. Pictures of real pistols 
being used to magnificently romantic effect 
were upon almost all the bill-boards in 
town, the year round; and as for the 
“movie” shows, they could not have lived 
an hour unpistoled. In the drug store, where 
Penrod bought his candy and soda when 
he was in funds, he would linger to turn 
the pages of periodicals whose illustrations 


“Bing!"’ 


were fascinatingly pistolic. Some of the 
magazines upon the very library table at 
home were sprinkled with pictures of people 
(usually in evening clothes) pointing pistols 
at other people. Nay, the Library Board 
of the town had emitted a “Selected List of 
Fifteen Books for Boys,’ and Penrod had 
read fourteen of them with pleasure, but as 
the fifteenth contained no weapons in the 
earlier chapters and held forth little pros- 
pect of any shooting at all, he abandoned it 
half-way, and read the most sanguinary of 
the other fourteen over again. So, the daily 
food of his imagination being gun, what 
wonder that he thirsted for the Real! 

He passed from the sidewalk into his own 
yard, with a subdued “Bing!” inflicted 
upon the stolid person of a*gate-post, and, 
entering the house through the kitchen, 
ceased to bing for a time. However, driven 
back from the fore part of the house by a 
dismal sound of callers, he returned to the 
kitchen and sat down. 

“Della,” he said to the cook, “do you 
know what I’d do if you was a crook and 
I had my ottomatic with me?” 

Della was industrious and preoccupied. 

“Tf I was a cook!” she repeated ignor- 
antly and with no cordiality. ‘Well, I am 
a cook. I’m a-cookin’ right now. Either 
g’wan in the house where y’b’long, or git 
out in th’ yard!” 

Penrod chose the latter, and betook him- 
self slowly to the back fence, where he was 
greeted in a boisterous manner by his wist- 
ful little old dog, Duke, returning from some 
affair of his own in the alley. 

“Get down!” said Penrod coldly, and 
bestowed a spiritless “‘ Bing!” upon him. 

At this moment a shout was heard from 
the alley, ‘“Yay, Penrod!” and the sandy 
head of comrade Sam Williams appeared 
above the fence. 

“Come on over,” said Penrod. 

As Sam obediently climbed the fence, the 
little old dog, Duke, moved slowly away, 
but presently, glancing back over his 
shoulder and seeing the two boys standing 
together, he broke into a trot and disap- 
peared round a corner of the house. He 
was a dog of long and enlightening experi- 
ence; and he made it clear that the con- 
junction of Penrod and Sam portended 
events which, from his point of view, might 
be unfortunate. Duke had a forgiving dis- 
position, but he also possessed a melan- 
choly wisdom. In the company of either 
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Penrod or Sam, alone, affection often 
caused him to linger, albeit with a little pes- 
simism, but when he saw them together, he 
invariably withdrew in as unobtrusive a 
manner as haste would allow. 

“What you doin’?” Sam asked. 

“Nothin’. What you?” 

“T’ll show you if you'll come over to our 
house,”’ said Sam, who was wearing an im- 
portant and secretive expression. 

“What for?” Penrod 
showed little interest. 

“Well, I said I’d 
show you if you came 
on over, didn’t I?” 

‘But you haven’t got 
anything I haven’t 
got,” said Penrod in- 
differently. “I know 
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Penrod turned abruptly, and pointing his right toretinger, uttered tne 
symbolic word, “ Bing!” 
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everything that’s in your yard and in your 
stable, and there isn’t a thing fa 

‘‘T didn’t say it was in the yard or in the 
stable, did 1? When did I say it?” 

“Well, there ain’t anything in your 
house,” returned Penrod frankly, ‘that 
I’d walk two feet to look at—not a thing!” 

“Oh, no!” Sam assumed mockery. “Oh, 
no, you wouldn’t! You know what it is, 
don’t you? Yes, you do!” 

Penrod’s curiosity stirred somewhat. 

‘Well, all right,’ he said, “‘I got nothin’ 
to do. I just as soon go. What is it?” 

‘You wait and see,” said Sam, as they 
climbed the fence. “‘I bet your ole eyes’ll 
open pretty far in about a minute or so!” 

“T bet they don’t. It takes a good deal 
to get me excited, unless it’s sumpthing 
mighty——”’ 

“You'll see!”? Sam promised. 

He opened an alley gate and stepped into 
his own yard in a manner signaling caution, 
though the exploit, thus far, certainly re- 
quired none; and Penrod began to be im- 
pressed and hopeful. They entered the 
house, silently, encountering no one, and 
Sam led the way up-stairs, tiptoeing, imply- 
ing unusual and increasing peril. Turning 
in the upper hall, they went into Sam’s 
father’s bedroom, and Sam closed the door 
with a caution so genuine that already Pen- 
rod’s eyes began to fulfil his host’s predic- 
tion. Adventures in another boy’s house 
are trying to the nerves; and another boy’s 
father’s bedroom, when invaded, has a vio- 
lated sanctity that is almost appalling. 
Penrod felt that something was about to 
happen—something much more important 
than he had anticipated. 

Sam tiptoed across 
the room to a chest 
of drawers, and, 
kneeling, care- 
fully pulled 
out the lowest 
drawer until 

the surface of 

its contents— 

Mr. Williams’ 
winter un- 
derwear— 

lay exposed. 
Then he 
fumbled _ be- 
neath the gar- 
ments and drew 
forth a _ large 
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object, displaying it triumphantly to the 
satisfactorily dumfounded Penrod. 

It was a blue-steel Colt’s revolver, of the 
heaviest pattern. made in the Seventies. 
Mr. Williams had inherited it from Sam’s 
grandfather (a small man, a deacon, and 
dyspeptic) and it was larger and more hor- 
rible than any revolver either of the boys 
had ever seen in any picture, moving or 
stationary. Moreover, greenish bullets of 
great size were to be seen in the chambers 
of the cylinder, suggesting massacre rather 
than mere murder. This revolver was Real 
and it was Loaded! 

Both boys lived breathlessly through a 
magnificent moment. 

‘Leave me have it!” gasped Penrod. 
“Leave me have hold of it!”’ 

“You wait a minute!” Sam protested, in 
awhisper. ‘‘I want to show you how I do.” 

“No; you let me show you how J do!” 
Penrod insisted; and they scuffled for pos- 
session. 

‘Look out!’ Sam whispered warningly. 
“Tt might go off.” 

“Then you better leave me have it!” 
And Penrod, victorious and flushed, stepped 
back, the weapon in his grasp. ‘‘Here,” he 
said, ‘‘this is the way I do: You bea crook; 
and suppose you got a dagger, and I Ki 

“T don’t want any dagger,” Sam pro- 
tested, advancing. ‘‘I want that revolaver. 
It’s my father’s revolaver, ain’t it?” 

“Well, wait a minute, can’t you? I got 
a right to show you the way I do, first, 
haven't I?” Penrod began an improvisation 
on the spot. ‘Say; I’m comin’ along after 
dark like this—look, Sam! And you try to 
make a jump at me- 

“TI won’t!” Sam declined this réle, impa- 
tiently. ‘I guess it ain’t your father’s re- 
volaver, is it?”’ 

“Well, it may be your father’s but it 
ain’t yours,” Penrod argued, becoming log- 
ical. ‘It ain’t either’s of us revolaver, so 
I got as much right——”’ 

“You haven’t either. It’s my fath 

“Watch, can’t you—just a minute!” 
Penrod urged vehemently. ‘I’m not goin’ 
to keep it, am I? You can have it when 
I get through, can’t you? Here’s how/ do: 
I’m comin’ along after dark, just walkin’ 
along this way—like this—look, Sam!” 

Penrod, suiting the action to the word, 
walked to the other end of the room, swing- 
ing the revolver at his side with affected 
carelessness. 


” 


“Bing! 


‘I’m just walkin’ along like this, and first 
I don’t see you,” continued the actor. 
“Then I kind of get a notion sumpthing 
wrong’s liable to happen, so I— No!” 
He interrupted himself abruptly. “No; that 
ain’t it. You wouldn't notice that I had my 
good ole revolaver with me. You wouldn’t 
think I had one, because it’d be under my 
coat like this, and you wouldn’t see it.” 
Penrod stuck the muzzle of the pistol into 
the waistband of his knickerbockers at the 
left side and, buttoning his jacket, sus- 
tained the weapon in concealment by pres- 
sure of his elbow. ‘‘So you think I haven’t 
got any; you think I’m just a man comin’ 
along, and so you——"’ 

Sam advanced. ‘‘ Well, you’ve had your 
turn,” he said. ‘Now, it’smine. I’m goin’ 
to show you how I——”’ 

“|WVatch me, can’t you?” Penrod wailed. 
“T haven't showed you how J do, have I? 
My goodness! Can’t you watch me a min- 
ute?” 

“T have been! You said yourself it’d be 
my turn soon as you = 

“My goodness! Let me have a chance, 
can’t you?”’ Penrod retreated to the wall, 
turning his right side toward Sam and keep- 
ing the revolver still protected under his 
coat. “I got to have my turn first, haven’t 
7” 

“Well, yours is over long ago.” 

“Tt isn’t either! I- e 

“Anyway, said Sam decidedly, clutch- 
ing him by the right shoulder and endeav- 
oring to reach his left side—‘‘anyway, I’m 
goin’ to have it now.” 

“You said I could have my turn out!” 
Penrod, carried away by indignation, 
raised his voice. 

“T did not!” Sam, likewise lost to caution, 
asserted his denial loudly. 

“You did, too.” 

“You said : 

“T never said anything!” 

“You said— Quit that!” 

“Boys!” Mrs. Williams, Sam’s mother, 
opened the door of the room and stood 
upon the threshold. The scuffling of Sam 
and Penrod ceased instantly, and they stood 
hushed and stricken, while fear fell upon 
them. “Boys, you weren’t quarreling, were 
you?” 

“Ma’am?” said Sam. 

“Were you quarreling with Penrod?” 

“No, ma’am,” answered Sam, in a small 
voice. 





“Tt sounded like it. What 


matter?” 

Both boys returned her 
glance with meekness. They 
summoning their faculties— 
were needed. Indeed, these 
the crises which prepare a 
for the business difficulties 
his later life. Penrod, with 
the huge weapon beneath 
his jacket, insecurely sup 
ported by an elbow and 
by a waistband which he 
instantly began to dis- 
trust, experienced dis- 
tressful sensations similar 
to those of the owner of 
too heavily insured prop- 
erty carrying a gasoline 
tank under his overcoat 
and detained for conver- 
sation by a policeman. 

And if, in the coming * 
years, it was to be Pen- 
rod’s lot to find himself 

in that precise situation, 

no doubt he would be 
the better prepared for 

it on account of this present 
afternoon’s experience 
under the scalding eye of 
Mrs. Williams. It should 
be added that Mrs. Wil- 
liams’s eye was awful to the 
imagination only. It was 
a gentle eye and but mild- 
ly curious, having no 
remote suspicion of the 
dreadful truth, forSam 
Williams, rather out of 
self-preservative in- 
stinct than presence of 
mind, had backed upon 
the chest of drawers and 
closed the damnatory 
open one with the calves 

of his legs. 

Sam, not bearing the 
fatal evidence upon his 
person, was in a better 
state than Penrod, though 
when boys fall into the still- 
ness now assumed by these 
two, it should be understood 
that they are suffering. Pen- 
rod, in fact, was the prey 
to apprehension so keen 
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that the actual pit of his stomach was 
cold. 

Being the actual custodian of the crime, 
he understood that his case was several de- 
grees more serious than that of Sam, who, in 
the event of detection, would be convicted 
as only an accessory. It was a lesson, and 
Penrod already repented his selfishness in 
not allowing Sam to show how he did, first. 

“You’re sure you weren’t quarreling, 
Sam?” said Mrs. Williams. 

“No, ma’am; we 
were just talking.” 
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“I can't pull the trigger, said Sam indistinctly. 


“She won't pull!” 
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Still she seemed dimly uneasy, and her 
eye swung to Penrod. 

““What were you and Sam talking about, 
Penrod?”’ 

“*Ma’am?”’ 

“What were you talking about?”’ 

Penrod gulped invisibly. 

“Well,” he murmured, “it wasn’t much. 
Different things.”’ 

“What things?” 

“Qh, just sumpthing. Different things.” 

“T’m glad you weren't quarreling,” said 
Mrs. Williams, reassured by this reply, 
which, though somewhat baffling, was thor- 
oughly familiar to her ear. ‘* Now, if you'll 
come down-stairs, I'll give you each one 
cookie and no more, so your appetites 
won't be spoiled for your dinners.” 

She stood, evidently expecting them to 
precede her. To linger might renew vague 
suspicion, causing it to become more defi- 
nite; and boys preserve themselves from 
moment to moment, not often attempting 
to secure the future. -Consequenily, the 
apprehensive Sam and the unfortunate 
Penrod (with the monstrous implement 
bulking against his ribs) walked out of the 
room and down the stairs, their counte- 
nances indicating an interior condition of 
solemnity. And a curious shade of behavior 
might have here interested a criminologist: 
Penrod endeavored to keep as close to Sam 
as possible, like a lonely person seeking com- 
pany, while, on the other hand, Sam kept 
moving away from Penrod, seeming to desire 
an appearance of aloofness. 

“Go into the library, boys,” said Mrs. 
Williams, as the three reached the foot of 
the stairs. “I'll bring you your cookies. 
Papa’s in there.” 

Under her eye the two entered the library, 
to find Mr. Williams reading his evening 
paper. He looked up pleasantly, but it 
seemed to Penrod that he had an ominous 
and penetrating expression. 

‘What have you been up to, you boys?”’ 
inquired this enemy. 

‘“Nothing,” said 
things.” 

“What like?” 

“Oh—just different things.” 

Mr. Williams nodded; then his glance 
rested casually upon Penrod. 

“What's the matter with 
Penrod?” 

Penrod became paler, and Sam withdrew 
from him almost conspicuously: 


Sam. “Different 


your arm, 


“Bing!” 


“sr 

“T said, What’s the matter with your 
arm?”’ 

‘Which one?” Penrod quavered. 

“Your left. You seem to be holding it in 
an unnatural position. Have you hurt it?” 

Penrod swallowed. “Yes, sir. A doy bit 
—TI mean a dog—a dog bit me.”’ 

Mr. Williams murmured sympathetically. 
“That's too bad! Where did he bite you?” 

“On the—right on the elbow.” 

‘Good gracious! Perhaps you ought to 
have it cauterized.”’ 

“Sir?” 

“Did you ‘have a doctor look at it?” 

“No, sir. My mother put some stuff 
from the drug store on it.” 

“Oh, I see. Probably it’s all right, then.” 

“Yes, sir.’ Penrod drew breath more 
freely, and accepted the warm cookie Mrs. 
Williams brought him. He ate it without 
relish. 

‘You can only have one apiece,” she 
said. ‘‘It’s too near dinner-time. You 
needn't beg for any more, because you can’t 
have ’em.”’ 

They were good about that; they were 
in no frame of digestion for cookies. 

‘‘Was it your own dog that bit you?” 
Mr. Williams inquired. 

“Sir? No, sir. It wasn’t Duke.” 

“Penrod!”” Mrs. Williams exclaimed. 
“When did it happen?” 

“T don’t remember just when,” he an- 
swered feebly. “I guess it was day before 
yesterday.” 

“Gracious! How did it re 

‘‘He—he just came up and bit me.” 

“Why, that’s terrible! It might be dan- 
gerous for other children,” said Mrs. Wil- 
liams, with a solicitous glance at Sam. 
“Don’t you know whom he belongs to?” 

“No’m. It was just a dog.” 

“You poor boy! Your mother must 
have been dreadfully frightened when you 
came home and she saw———”’ 

She was interrupted by the. entrance of 
a middle-aged colored woman. ‘Miz Wil- 
liams,”’ she began, and then, as she caught 
sight of Penrod, she addressed him directly, 
‘You’ ma telefoam if you here, send you 
home right away, cause they waitin’ dinner 
on you.” 

“Run along, then,” said Mrs. Williams, 
patting the visitor lightly upon his shoulder; 
and she accompanied him to the front door. 
“Tell your mother I’m so sorry about your 














getting bitten, and you must take good care 
of it, Penrod.” 

“Yes’m.” 

Penrod lingered helplessly outside the 
doorway, looking at Sam, who stood par- 
tially obscured in the hall, behind Mrs. 
Williams. Penrod’s eyes, with a veiled an- 
guish, conveyed a pleading for help as well 
as a horror of the position in which he 
found himself. Sam, however, pale and 
determined, seemed to have assumed a 
stony attitude of detachment, as if it were 
well understood between them that his 
own comparative innocence was established, 
and that whatever catastrophe ensued, 
Penrod had brought it on and must bear 
the brunt of it alone. 

“Well, you’d better run along, since 
they’re waiting for you at home,” said 
Mrs. Williams, closing the door. ‘‘Good- 
night, Penrod.” 


Ten minutes later, Penrod took his place 
at his own dinner-table, somewhat breath- 
less but with an expression of perfect com- 
posure. 

“Can’t you ever come home without 
being telephoned for?” demanded his father. 

“Yes, sir.”’ And Penrod added reproach- 
fully, placing the blame upon members of 
Mr. Schofield’s own class, “Sam’s mother 
and father kept me, or I’d been home long 
ago. They would keep on talkin’, and I 
guess I had to be polite, didn’t I?”’ 

His left arm was as free as his right; there 
was no dreadful bulk beneath his jacket, 
and at Penrod’s age the future is too far 
away to be worried about. The difference 
between temporary security and perma- 
nent security is left for grown people. To 
Penrod security was security, and before 
his dinner was half eaten his spirit had 
become fairly serene. 

Nevertheless, when he entered the empty 
carriage-house of the stable, on his return 
‘om school the next afternoon, his expres- 
sion was not altogether without apprehen- 
sion, and he stood in the doorway look- 
ing well about him before he lifted a loos- 
ened plank in the flooring and took from 
beneath it the grand old weapon of the Wil- 
liams family. Nor did his eye lighten with 
any pleasurable excitement as he sat him- 
self down in a shadowy corner and began 
some sketchy experiments with the mech- 
anism. The allure of the first sight was gone. 
In Mr. Williams’ bedchamber, with Sam 
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clamoring for possession, it had seemed to 
Penrod that nothing in the world was so 
desirable as to have that revolver in his 
own hands—it was his dream come true. 
But, for reasons not definitely known to 
him, the charm had departed; he turned the 
cylinder gingerly, almost with distaste; and 
slowly there stole over him a feeling that 
there was something repellent and threat- 
ening in the heavy blue steel. 

Thus does the long-dreamed Real mis- 
behave—not only for Penrod! 

More out of a sense of duty to bingism 
in general than for any other reason, he 
pointed the revolver at the lawn-mower, 
and gloomily murmured, “Bing!” 

Simultaneously, a low and cautious voice 
sounded from the yard, outside, “Yay, 
Penrod!”’ and Sam Williams darkened the 
doorway, his eye falling instantly upon the 
weapon in his friend’s hand. Sam seemed 
relieved to see it. 

“You didn’t get caught with it, did you?” 
he said hastily. 

Penrod shook his head, rising. 

“T guess not! I guess I got some brains 
around me,” he added, inspired by Sam’s 
presence to assume a slight swagger. 
“They'd have to get up pretty early to find 
any good ole revolaver, once I got my hands 
on it!” 

“T guess we can keep it, all right,’”’ Sam 
said confidentially. ‘Because, this morn- 
ing, papa was putting on his winter under- 
clothes and he found it wasn’t there, and 
they looked all over and everywhere, and 
he was pretty mad, and said he knew it was 
those cheap plumbers stole it that mamma 
got instead of the regular plumbers he al- 
ways used to have, and he said there wasn’t 
any chance ever gettin’ it back, because 
you couldn't tell which one took it, and 
they'd all swear it wasn’t them. So it looks 
like we could keep it for our revolaver, 
Penrod, don’t it? I'll give you half of it.” 

Penrod affected some enthusiasm. “Sam, 
we'll keep it out here in the stable.” 

“Yes, and we'll go huntin’ with it. We'll 
do lots of things with it!” But Sam made 
no effort to take it, and neither boy seemed 
to feel yesterday’s necessity to show the 
other how he did. “‘ Wait till next Fourth o’ 
July!” Sam continued. ‘Oh, oh! Look 
out!” 

This incited a genuine spark from Penrod. 

“Fourth o’ July! I guess she'll be a little 
better than any firecrackers! Just a little 











“Bing!”’ 


‘Bing! Bing, Bing!’ she'll be goin’. ‘Bing! 


Bing! Bing!’ ” 

The suggestion of noise stirred his com- 
rade. “I'll bet she'll go off louder’n that 
time the gas-works blew up! I wouldn’t 
be afraid to a shoot her off any time.” 

“T bet you would,” said Penrod. “You 
aren’t used to revolavers the way I ’ 

“You aren’t, either!” Sam exclaimed 
promptly. “I wouldn’t be any more afraid 
to shoot her off than you would.” 

“You would, too!” 

“T would not!” 

“Well, let’s see you then; you talk so 
much!” And Penrod handed the weapon 
scorniully to Sam, who at once became less 
self-assertive. 

“‘T’d shoot her off in a minute,” Sam said, 
“only it might break sumpthing if it hit it.” 

‘Hold her up in the air, then. It can’t 
hurt the roof, can it?”’ 

Sam, with a desperate expression, lifted 
the revolver at arm’s length. Both boys 
turned away their heads, and Penrod put 
his fingers in his ears—but nothing hap- 
pened. ‘“‘What’s the matter?” he de- 
manded. ‘“‘Why don’t you go on if you’re 
goin’ to?” 

Sam lowered his arm. “I guess I didn’t 
have her cocked,” he said apologetically, 
whereupon Penrod loudly jeered. 

“Tryin’ to shoot a revolaver and didn’t 
know enough to cock her! If I didn’t 
know any more about revolavers than 
that, I’d i. 

‘“There!”’ Sam exclaimed, managing to 
draw back the hammer until two chilling 
clicks warranted his opinion that the pistol 
vas now ready to perform its office. “I 
guess she'll do all right to suit you this 
time!” 

“Well, why ’n’t you go ahead, then; 
you know so much!”’ And as Sam raised his 
arm, Penrod again turned away his head 
and placed his forefingers in his ears. 

A pause followed. 

“Why ’n’t you go ahead?” 

Penrod, after waiting in keen suspense, 
turned to behold his friend standing with 
his right arm above his head, his left hand 
over his left ear and both eyes closed. 

“T can’t pull the trigger,” said Sam in- 
distinctly, his face convulsed as in sympathy 
with the great muscular efforts of other 
parts of his body. “She won’t pull!” 

“She won’t?” Penrod remarked with 
scorn. “I'll bet J could pull her.” 


Sam promptly opened his eyes and 
handed the weapon to Penrod. 

‘All right,” he said, with surprising and 
unusual mildness. ‘You try her, then.” 

Inwardly discomfited to a disagreeable 
extent, Penrod attempted to talk his own 
misgivings out of countenance. 

“Poor ‘ittle baby!” he said, swinging the 
pistol at his side with a fair pretense of 
careless ease. “‘Ain’t even strong enough 
to pull a trigger! Poor ’ittle baby! Well, 
if you can’t even do that much, you better 
watch me while J ni 

“Well,” said Sam reasonably, “why 
don’t you go on and do it then?” 

“Well, I am goin’ to, ain’t I?” 

“Well, then, why don’t you?” 

“Oh, I'll do it fast enough to suit you, I 
guess,” Penrod retorted, swinging the big 
revolver up a little higher than his shoulder 
and pointing it in the direction of the 
double doors, which opened upon the alley. 
“You better run, Sam,” he jeered. ‘‘ Youll 
be pretty scared when I shoot her off, I 
guess.” 

“Well, why don’t you see if I will? I 
bet you’re afraid yourself.” 

“Oh, Iam, am I?” said Penrod, in a reck- 
less voice—and his finger touched the trig- 
ger. It seemed to him that his finger no 
more than touched it; perhaps he had been 
reassured by Sam’s assertion that the trig- 
ger was difficult. His intentions must re- 
main in doubt, and probably Penrod him- 
self was not certain of them; but one thing 
comes to the surface as entirely definite— 
that trigger was not so hard to pull as Sam 
said it was. 

Bang! Wh-a-a-ack! A shattering report 
split the air of the stable, and there was an 
orifice of remarkable diameter in the alley 
door. With these phenomena, three yells, 
expressing excitement of different kinds, 
were almost simultaneous—two from 
within the stable and the third from a 
point in the alley about eleven inches lower 
than the orifice just constructed in the 
planking of the door. This third point, 
roughly speaking, was the open mouth of a 
gaily dressed young colored man whose 
attention. as he strolled, had been thus 
violently distracted from some mental com- 
putations he was making in numbers, in- 
cluding, particularly, those symbols of 
ecstasy or woe, as the case might be, seven 
and eleven. His eye at once perceived the 
orifice on a line enervatingly little above 
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Penrod was unable to speak, but Sam managed to summon the tremulous semblance of a voice. 


* Where—where did it hit you?” he gasped 
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the top of his head; and, although he had 
not supposed himself so well known in this 
neighborhood, he was aware that he did, 
here and there, possess acquaintances of 
whom some such uncomplimentary action 
might be expected as natural and charac- 
teristic. His immediate procedure was to 
prostrate himself flat upon the ground, 
against the stable doors. 

In so doing, his shoulders came brusquely 
in contact with one of them, which hap- 
pened to be unfastened, and it swung open, 
revealing to his gaze two stark-white white 
boys, one of them holding an .enormous 
pistol and both staring at him in stupor of 
ultimate horror. For, to the glassy eyes of 
Penrod and Sam, the stratagem of the young 
colored man, thus dropping to earth, dis- 
closed, with awful certainty, a slaughtered 
body. 

This dreadful thing raised itself upon its 
elbows and looked at them, and there fol- 
lowed a motionless moment—a tableau of 
brief durati:-., for both boys turned and 
would have fled, shrieking, but the body 
spoke: 

“*At’s a nice business!” it said reproach- 
fully. ‘Nice business! Tryin’ blow a 
man’s head off!”’ 

Penrod was unable to speak, but Sam 
managed to summon the tremulous sem- 
blance of a voice. 

““Where—where did it hit you?” he 
gasped. 

‘“‘Nemmine anything ’bout where it hit 
me,” the young colored man returned, dust- 
ing his breast and knees as he rose. “I 
want to know what kine o’ white boys you 
think you is—man can’t walk ’long street 
’thout you blowin’ his head off!” He en- 
tered the stable and, with an indignation 
surely justified, took the pistol from the 
limp, cold hand of Penrod. ‘‘ Whose gun 
you playin’ with? Where you git ’at gun?” 

“Tt’s ours,” quavered Sam. “It belongs 
to us.” 

“Then you’ pa ought to be ’rested,”’ said 
the young colored man. “‘Lettin’ boys play 
with gun!” He examined the revolver with 
an interest in which there began to appear 
symptoms of a pleasurable appreciation. 
“My goo’ness! Gun like ’is blow a team 0’ 
steers thew a brick house! Look at ’at gun!” 
With his right hand he twirled it in a man- 
ner most dexterous and surprising; then 
suddenly he became severe. ‘“‘You white 
boy, listen me!” he said. “Ef I went an 


did what I ought to did, I’d march straight 
out ’is stable, git a policeman, an’ tell him 
‘rest you an’ take you off to jail. ’At’s 
what you need—blowin’ man’s head off! 
Listen me: I’m goin’ take ’is gun an’ th’ow 
her away where you can’t do no mo’ harm 
with her. I’m goin’ take her way off in the 
woods an’ th’ow her away where can’t no- 
body fine her an’ go blowin’ man’s head off 
with her. ’At’s what I’m goin’ do!” And 
placing the revolver inside his coat as in- 
conspicuously as possible, he proceeded to 
the open door and into the alley, where he 
turned for a final word. “I let you off ’is 
one time,” he said, “but listen me—you 
listen, white boy: you bet’ not tell you’ pa. 
I ain’ goin’ tell him, an’ you ain’ goin’ tell 
him. He want know where gun gone, you 
tell him you los’ her.” 

He disappeared rapidly. 

Sam Williams, swallowing continuously, 
presently walked to the alley door, and re- 
marked in a weak voice, “I’m sick at my 
stummick.” He paused, then added more 
decidedly: “I’m goin’ home. I guess I’ve 
stood about enough around here for one 
day!” And, bestowing a last glance upon 
his friend, who was now sitting dumbly 
upon the floor in the exact spot where he 
had stood to fire the dreadful shot, Sam 
moved slowly away. 


The early shades of autumn evening were 
falling when Penrod emerged from the 
stable; and a better light might have dis- 
closed to a shrewd eye some indications that 
here was a boy who had been extremely, 
if temporarily, ill. He went to the cistern, 
and, after a cautious glance round the reas- 
suring horizon, lifted the iron cover. Then 
he took from the inner pocket of his jacket 
an object which he dropped listlessly into 
the water: it was a bit of wood, whittled to 
the likeness of a pistol. And though his 
lips moved not, nor any sound issued from 
his vocal organs, yet were words formed. 
They were so deep in the person of Penrod 
they came almost from the slowly conva- 
lescing profundities of his stomach. These 
words concerned firearms, and they were: 

“Wish I’d never seen one! Never want 
to see one again!” 

Of course Penrod had no way of knowing 
that, as regards bingism in general, several 
of the most distinguished old gentlemen in 
Europe were in exactly the same state of 
mind. 


The next Penrod Schofield story will appear in the February issue. 
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By Vance Thompson 


Epitor’s NoteE—The all-absorbing 
events of the last days of July pre- 
vented the spread of the most joyful 
message ever sent from the scientist’s 
laboratory to Woman. It was that 
henceforth she will bear children not. 
in pain and terror but in gladness. 
Paris knew of it; the French Acad- 
emy of Medicine had accepted it, 
but it got no further. Mr. Thomp- 
son was then in the city and to him 
has fallen the wonderful opportu- 
nity of carrying the good news 
to the men and women of 
America. Here it is. 

Attention must be 
called to the fact that 
the practise here de- 
scribed has nothing to 
do with the morphine- 
scopolamin treatment 
originating some years 
ago in Freiburg and 
which recently has had 
some measure of ex- 
ploitation under the 
popular name of 
“twilight sleep.”’ 

This requires specia. 

and very expert 

care on the part of 

the physician, and 

has the further dis- 
advantage of drug- 

ging the patient into 

a state of partial 
insensibility. It can 

be administered prop- 

erly only in hospitals, 

and its use in general 
practise should, and probably 
will, be forbidden by law. ~ 
But detoxicated morphine, 
without the slightest dan- 
ger to the mother, causes 
neither check nor delay, 
does not interfere with 
the necessary rhythmic 
muscular contractions, and 


Dr. A. 

Ribemont- 

Dessaigne, the French 
gynecologist, who first 
used detoxicated mor- 
phine in maternity cases 


T was in Paris—ten days before the 
wild and unexpected war broke over 
Europe—this article was written; and 
at the time there seemed to be no sub- 

ject in all the world of wider and deeper 
significance. It touched the very sources of 
life. It brought to the women of the world 
the wonder of a new certainty—that no 
longer need love be ransomed with pain and 
terror. And this is what women talked of. 
They talked of the wonder of painless birth- 


The 

value of 

Paulin's 

anodyne was 

first demon- 
strated by ex- 
periments on rabbits 


makes painless childbirth a scientific cer- 
tainty. 

Meanwhile, and until the discoverers of 
the treatment are enabled to publish its 
details to the medical profession, another 

merciful use has been found for the new 
anodyne. Reports from the French  fieid- 
surgeons announce that detoxicated morphine 
renders wounds painless for at least six hours, 
giving ample time to remove patients to the 
base-hospital for treatment. 

It is to be regretted that the world-wide use of 
Doctor Ribemont-Dessaigne’s application of M. 
Paulin’s discovery is necessarily delayed, but it 
is a comfort to know that the drug has materially 
lessened the horrors and suffering of war. 


giving—that their children should be born 
into a world where there was neither pain nor 


screaming horror. And men talked of it. 
They talked of the new generation—born 
without pain into a humanity which 
should be better and gentler—redeemed 
from the ancient law of suffering. It was 
as though a new day had dawned for the 
human race. Men looked into the eyes of 
women and were unashamed; and women 
looked into men’s eyes and were unafraid, 
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The birth-curse was broken. And I left 
Paris and went to the sad hills of Alsace. 

Then a week, ten days—— 

And what I saw was the foul pageant 
and festival of pain. Painless childbirth? 
In the ashes of villages, in the burning dust, 
children were born and died; and the 
mothers died. Painless birth? Oh, the 
ancient curse fell heavy and black on the 
women of France; and in agony and horror, 
in blood and a smother of unclean flies, 
they brought their children to sudden life 
and more sudden death. Civilization was 
blotted out; humanity was sister to the dog. 

Until the new day breaks—— 

What war cannot destroy is the mighty 
discovery whereof I have written here. 
And the glory of generals will pale in 
the splendor of this conquest of patient 
scientists. 


I 
THE GREAT DISCOVERY 

Ir was Georges Paulin, the distinguished 
French chemist, who found—after years of 
research—the miraculous drug which has 
saved womankind from the ancient curse. 
There is nothing new in the use of ano- 
dynes in childbirth; but heretofore the use 
of morphine and kindred drugs has been 
dangerous, and often instead of checking 
the pain it has served to prolong it. What 
Monsieur Paulin set out to find was an 
anodyne which should be harmless and 
which should do away with all pain with- 
out interfering with the orderly and rhyth- 
mic process of birth. Professor Charles 
Richet and other scientists have long been 
studying the action of living ferments. It 
was along this line that Monsieur Paulin 
worked. He took a solution of chlorhydrate 
of morphine and treated it with a living 
ferment. The morphine, thus treated, was 
transformed into a regularly crystallized 
substance. Officially it isknown as morphine 
désintoxiquée—that is, the toxic qualities are 
removed—and is distinguished from oxydi- 
morphine chiefly by its solubility. 

It is over two years ago that this medica- 
ment was discovered. There followed a long 
series of experiments on animals, carried on 
by Monsieur Paulin and his collaborator, 
Doctor Pierre Laurent. 

These two names should be written in every 
woman’s heart—names of a dusty chemist 
and inconspicuous young physician. 


Motherhood without Fear 


Rabbit and cat and hound, the grosser 
mammals of the farmyard—these experi- 
ments lasted a year. The two dusty scien- 
tists did not go as usually the man of the 
laboratory goes into the animal world— 
seeking for truth in fragments of skin and 
strips of quivering flesh, while round him 
everything wails and moans. What Mon- 
sieur Paulin took there was respite from pain. 
I should like to have word and speech with 
that first rabbit—bred for torture in a 
laboratory—who knew the amazement of 
pangless rabbit-birth. Her story should 
go down the ages. 

What all these animal experiments 
showed was that the new drug, while it 
suppressed the pains of birth-giving, con- 
served wholly the natural muscular activity. 

This was the solving of the whole problem. 
Here was a medicine that did no harm, 
that did not check or hinder nature’s way— 
that did, indeed, leave nature freer than it 
had otherwise been—and that did banish 
and abolish the hideous pain that clutched 
and tortured every female thing. 

The patient men of science had made 
the Great Discovery. 

When the dusty men of the laboratory 
had tried their new medicine upon the 
animal world, they took it confidently to 
the greatest gynecologist in Europe. I 
have named Doctor Ribemont-Dessaigne, 
accoucheur of the Beaujon Hospital and of 
many others in Paris. 


II 


THE HUNDRED AND TWELVE MOTHERS 


THERE have been so many attempts to 
use pain-deadeners in childbirth. Anyone 
can tell you all about them—the oldest 
family physician, or the youngest doctor 
swinging on the tail-board of an ambulance. 
Morphine, chloral, chloroform, and the like 
will still the pains of childbirth, but they 
have the defect of checking the muscular 
contractions—or at least. of diminishing 
them. It is only in exceptional cases that 
the sound practitioner resorts to these dan- 
gerous, pain-deadening methods. Better 
the pangs, he will tell you, and a safe birth. 

Without enthusiasm, without much con- 
fidence, Professor Ribemont-Dessaigne . 
made his first experiment. I wish I could 
tell you the name of that brave woman who 
consented to the first trial, for she did 
consent. In the pauper-thronged hospitals, 





Nurses 

waiting in 

the court- 

yard of the 
Maternity Hos- 

pital, Paris, to receive 
Mme. Poincaré, wife of 
the President of France 


over which a physician of Doctor 
Ribemont-Dessaigne’s standing is 

as a veritable czar, he might have chosen 
any pale woman of the people for his experi- 
ment. What had she known of it, had death 
stepped in at the doctor’s side and taken her? 
But it was not thus. A woman offered her- 
self. A heroine? I think she was a heroine. 

Success, of course—or you had not been 
reading this page. 

The new drug was almost, but not ab- 
solutely, poisonless. It killed the pain— 
or made it merely a tolerable and curious 
sensation of discomfort. It did not delay 
or prolong the birth-process. And it laid 
no risk upon the child. 

With clear eyes the woman looked at her 
attendants. She was not unconscious. 
Now and then she drifted away into a pleas- 
ant dream and smiled, as though she were 
listening to a little voice very far off. Even 
at such times a word, a question would 
recall her. She would open her eyes— 
wide, astonished, happy eyes, with the 
mother-love in them. 

And Professor Ribemont-Dessaigne dis- 
covered this: The drug does not act locally, 
as its inventors fancied from their experi- 
mentation that it did; it acts upon the 
hervous centers and upon the sympathetic 
nerve. And, above all, he ascertained that 
it did not in any way modify the rhythmic 


contrac- 
tions by which 
nature sends 
into the world 
the little child. 
That was 
one case; it 
was the first 
case; and 
then Pro- 
fessor Rib- 
emoat- 
Dessaigne 
went 
down 
into the 
hospitals 
of Paris. 
Every 
bed was 
filled in 
t.& ¢ 
great 
hall of ‘the 
Beaujon Hos- 
pital. 


™~ 


And Pro- 
emont-Dessaigne 
there. With him 
amazement. For 
hall, where life 


battled that 


fessor Rib- 
walked 

went 
in the great 


it might 
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there was silence. Not an outcry, not a 
wail. 

“T went from one woman to another,” 
said Doctor Ribemont-Dessaigne, ‘‘and in 
each and all I observed the birth-process 
was going on with perfect and rhythmic 
regularity—without halt or check—and 
painlessly.” 

And he will tell you that what impressed 
itself upon him most was the strange silence 
—and the smiling faces of women. He felt 
as though he had touched the edge of a 
miracle. 

One hundred and twelve experiments 
Professor Ribemont-Dessaigne made (with 
the aid of his colleague, Doctor Le Lovier), 
and every case was successful. Indeed 
there was a sort of reiteration of success, 
for, though there were but one hundred and 
twelve mothers, there were one hundred 
and fifteen children—three happy, unterri- 
fied, unpained mothers bearing twins. And 
these were chosen cases. They were chosen 
because they were difficult, because the 
birth-pangs seemed intense, because the 
childbirth halted. All successful. In the 


long, beneficent history of medicine, I do 


not see what discovery can rank with this 
one, which has given womankind joy for 
sorrow and laughter in place of bitter cries. 
I do not write of this discovery as being in 
an experimental stage. It has been ac- 
cepted by the French Academy of Medicine 
—the date was the third week in July. 
Surgeons, gynecologists, chemists, doctors 
of all degrees have examined, tested, ap- 
proved. For once, scientific men have 
been unanimous. 


Ill 


WHAT THE BABIES THINK OF IT 


WILL you go back for a moment to that 
strangely silent room in the hospital? 

You remember that over it brooded a 
great silence. No woman shrieked in 
agony. One and all, the women lay quiet, 
with drowsy, happy faces. To each the 
drug had been administered—an injection 
of a cubic centimeter and a half of the liquid 
miracle. It acted directly upon the ner- 
vous centers; for’a minute or two the nerves 
would jump and at last settle back into 
quiet. Then some of the women dozed 
lightly. Not all of them. Others of them 
were filled with a kind of ecstatic gaiety. 
They talked with the nurses, telling of their 
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amazement, for they sensed the rhythmic 
contractions of birth but had not the slight- 
est sensation of pain. So they laughed 
softly to themselves. In eighty-four out 
of the hundred and twelve cases studied by 
Doctor Ribemont-Dessaigne in the hospitals 
of Paris, the analgesia was complete; in 
twenty-four it was incomplete, but in these 
latter cases the birth-pains were so slight 
that the women refused an additional in- 
jection, stating it was not worth while. 
A little pain they did feel, but it was so 
tolerable they did not wish it away. Thus, 
the drug does not act in exactly the same 
way upon each woman. In one case the 
normal dose produced an analgesia which 
lasted only for thirty minutes; other in- 
jections had to be given. But it was found 
that, on the average, the effect of one normal 
injection lasted for ten or twelve hours, 
which sufficed for the completion of the 
birth. 

It should be stated again—and with 
emphasis—that the injection of the drug 
in no way modifies the orderly process of 
birth; in fact, as the mother is not suffering 
any pain or even discomfort, she can, by 
her own efforts, aid the slow work of nature. 

Here let me quote Doctor Ribemont- 
Dessaigne’s exact words: 

“In no case were there any bad after- 
effects. There was no sign of overexertion; 
there was no reaction; there was no fatigue, 
even; there was none of that moral anguish 
—that moral breakdown which so often 
follows childbirth. They had suffered no 
physical torture—these women. Not in 
one of them did I discover depression or 
nervous excitement. Those who bore chil- 
dren in the evening fell quietly asleep and 
slept until day—instead of passing the usual 
night of insomnia.” 

And what of the child? 

How came he forth into that silent world? 

No shrill cries welcomed him; but he 
lifted up his voice and announced his 
presence—howling. What he said was: 
“Hail, O silent, smiling woman! There’s 
a new man in the world!” And cried a 
greeting to her—and to life. Not all of 
them. Here are the statistics. We are 
dealing, you will remember, with a hundred 
and fifteen children—new-born men and 
women. Of these, seventy-seven roared 
lustily, attesting their perfect health. -That 
was well. This new medicine would be 
no thing for common universal use if it 
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took away pain from the mother only to 
injure or weaken the child. Seventy-seven 
shouted lustily. Of the others, twenty- 
eight came dumb into the world; but the 
regularity of their heart-beats, the rosy tint, 
the tonicity of their muscles were ample 
evidence of sound health. In a little while 
some of them piped up shrilly and then 
slept. Others took an immediate nap— 
naps not of long duration, a few seconds, 
two or three minutes at most—and then 
howled manfully. There were ten others. 
These ten new-born men and women pre- 
served a stolid and disquieting silence. So 
the professor held them up by the heels. 
Nine of them broke into yells of indigna- 
tion. But one of them—the stolidest of 
the hundred and fifteen—looked at the 
world upside down and made no outcry. 
Then the omniscient doctor turned the sleepy 
little head up and blew his breath into the 
gaping mouth—once, twice, thrice. A sat- 
isfying howl answered this last indignity. 
And the hundred-and- fifteenth babe 
screamed a salutation to his smiling mother, 
to Paris, to humanity, to the planet. 

In certain cases, then, there is an effect 
upon the child. In certain cases he comes 
sleepily into the world. It does not occur 
in the majority of cases, and the somnolence 
lasts only a little while. A breath or two 
can blow it away. Parents, alarmed by 
the absence of respiration and of immediate 
cries, need have no real fear. The condi- 
tion of quiet will not last long in their 
happy home. 

A young mother with whom I had 
word had thought of something which 
had not occurred to me or to the men of 
science, it may be. She was looking at 
her new-born man with approbation. 

“‘He did not suffer at all,” she said, con- 
fidently and gladly. 

It seemed a queer thing to say—only 
a mother would have thought of it—that 
she herself had not suffered seemed a negli- 
gible thing compared to the enormous fact 
that her man child had been born without 
pain. 

“‘He would never have known,” I said, 
‘and unless one knows one is suffering, 
one does not suffer.” 

She would not have it that way; he was 
a rare, historic man—one of the few men 
who have come painlessly into life. The 
next generation (it is curious to think of) 
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will be men born (without suffering) of 
mothers who lay smiling in their narrow, 
white beds. Will it be a better world? 
Perhaps it will be a better world. 


As succinctly as possible I shall state the 
case for the new medicament as it was pre- 
sented by Dr. Albin Ribemont-Dessaigre 
and accepted by the French Academy of 
Medicine. The words are weighed and 
measured with scrupulous exactitude. They 
represent precisely the opinion of official 
French science. 

1. It is possible to-day, without causing 
the slightest danger to the mother, to pro- 
duce an analgesia sufficient to ensure an 
entirely painless, or almost painless, child- 
birth. 

2. This treatment causes neither check 
nor delay; indeed, it seems, rather, in the 
great number of cases to accelerate the 
process of childbirth. 

3. The infants born are, in the propor- 
tion of one in three, voiceless—a condition 
which it is perfectly easy to put an end to 
and which is, in fact, often advantageous. 

4. The after-effects are favorably in- 
fluenced. 

5. It is a scientific certitude that here- 
after women may bear children without 
pain. 

So far science, speaking with the cold 
decisiveness of carefully acquired knowl- 
edge; and I have tried to look at the sub- 
ject as the scientist would like to have one 
look at it. But whether I will or no, my 
thought goes toward the women who are 
sleeping to-night in the homes of the world. 
Their sleep must be soft and deep. For 
the fear is gone—that awful fear of the 
new life, which was also the fear of death. 
Matrons and brides and maids—now they 
can sleep in peace. 

And how blithely love should walk the 
world! 

For the first time, since that harsh curse 
was laid upon Eve, love may look into the 
eyes of love unafraid—stripped of peril and 
torture and fear. 

And you—husband, bridegroom, man— 
does it mean nothing to you? And you, 
young lover, looking down into the sweet, 
flushed face of the dear eventual mother 
of your children, does it mean nothing to 
vou? 

At least you feel less like a beast. 
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NGEL of Peace, the hounds of war, 
Unleashed, are all abroad. 
And war's foul trade again is made 

Man's leading aim in life. 
Blood dyes the billow and the sod; 

The very winds are rife 
With tales of slaughter. Angel, pray, 
W hat can we do or think or say 
In times like these? 


* Child, think of God! 


“Before this little speck in space 

Called Earth with light was shod, 

Great chains and tiers of splendid spheres 
Were fashioned by his hand. 

Be thine the part to love and laud, 
Nor seek to understand. 

Go lift thine eyes from death-charged guns 

To One who made a billion suns, 


And trust and wait. 


Child, dwell on God!” 
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“She must be as charming as you are.’ His Argentine betting proclivities rose. 
“Here: we shall make a wager!” 


(Broadway to Buenos Aires) 
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Cosmopolitan gives hearty welcome to a newcomer to its pages who is going to help in the good 


work of giving the best stories of the age to its readers. 


Do you know Miss Ferber’s great 


contribution to modern literature—the character of Emma McChesney, indefatigable and insup- 
pressible saleswoman for the Featherloom Petticoat Company, and now partner in that 


flourishing concern, for whose prosperity she is largely responsible? 
—what with crafty business rivals and other troubles. 


She has had no “‘cinch” of it 
But she has learned human nature from 


living specimens and not from books, as you will see when you read this account of her first 


foreign invasion, and her succeeding adventures. 


So here’s to Emma—may she long be with us! 


By Edna Ferber 
Illustrated by Charles E. Chambers 


HE door marked “ Mrs. McCueEs- 

NEY” was closed. T. A. Buck, 

president of the Buck Feather- 

loom Petticoat Company, coming 

gaily down the hall, stopped before it, dis- 
mayed as one who, with a spicy bit of news 
at his tongue’s end, is met with rebuff before 


the first syllable is voiced. That closed door 


meant: ‘“‘Busy. Keep out.” 

“‘She’ll be reading a letter,” T. A. Buck 
told himself grimly. Then he turned the 
knob and entered his partner’s office. 

Mrs. Emma McChesney was reading a 
letter. More than that, she was poring 
over it so that, at the interruption, she 
glanced up in a manner which conveyed the 
impression that, while her physical eye be- 
held the intruder, her mental eye was still 
on the letter. 

“TI knew it,” said T. A. Buck morosely. 

Emma McChesney put down the letter 
and smiled. 

“Sit down—now that you’re in. And 
if you expect me to say, ‘Know what?’ 
you’re doomed to disappointment.” 

T. A. Buck remained standing, clasping 
his walking-stick, on which he leaned. 

“Every time I come into this office, you’re 
reading the latest scrawl from your son. One 
would think Jock’s letters were deathless 
masterpieces. I believe you read them at 
half-hour intervals all week, and on Sunday 
got’em all out and play solitaire with them.” 

Emma McChesney’s smile widened 
frankly to a grin. 

“You make me feel like a cash-girl who’s 
been caught flirting with the elevator 
starter. Have I been neglecting business?’’ 
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‘““No; you’ve been neglecting me! 

“Now, T. A., you’ve just come from the 
tailor’s, and I suppose it didn’t fit in the 
back.” 

“Tt isn’t that,” interrupted Buck, ‘and 
you know it. Look here! That day Jock 
went away, you said——”’ 

“T know I said it, T. A., but don’t remind 
me of it. That wasn’t a fair test. I had 
just seen Jock leave me to take his own place 
in the world. You know that my day be- 
gan and ended with him. He was my 
reason for everything. When I saw him 
off for Chicago that day, and knew he was 
going there to stay, it seemed a million 
miles from New York. I was blue and 
lonely and heart-sick. If the office-boy 
had thrown a kind word to me, I’d have 
broken down and wept on his shoulder.” 

Buck, still standing, looked down be-. 
tween narrowed lids at his business partner. 

“Emma McChesney,” he said steadily, 
“do you mean that?” 

Mrs. McChesney, the straightforward, 
looked up, looked down, fiddled with the 
letter in her hand. 

“‘Well—practically yes—that is—I thought, 
now that you’re going to the mountains for 
a month, it might give me a chance to 
think—to “ 

“And d’you know what I’ll do meanwhile, 
out of revenge to the sex? I’ve just ordered 
three suits of white flannel, and I shall break 
every feminine heart in the camp, regard- 
less— Oh, say, that’s what I came in to tell 
you! Guess whom I saw at the tailor’s?” 

“Well, Mr. Bones, whom did you, and 
so forth?”’ 
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I just glimpsed him 


“Fat Ed Meyers. 
They were 


in one of the fitting-rooms. 
draping him in white!” 

Emma McChesney sat up with a jerk. 

‘Are you sure?” 

“Sure? There’s only one figure like that. 
He had the thing on and was surveying 
himself in the mirror—or as much of him- 
self as could be seen in one ordinary mirror. 
In that white suit, with his red face, he 
looked like those pictures you see labeled, 
‘Sunrise on Snow-covered Mountain.’” 

“Did he see——” 

“He dodged when he saw me. Actually! 
At least, he seems to have the decency to 
be ashamed of the deal he gave us when he 
left us flat in the thick of his Middle Western 
trip and went back to the Sans-Silk Skirt 
Company. As I passed, I said, ‘You’ll mow 
em down in these clothes, Meyers.’ ” Buck 
sat down in his leisurely fashion and laughed 
his low, pleasant laugh. “‘Can’t you see 
him, Emma, at the seashore?” 

But something in Emma McChesney’s 
eyes, and something in her set, unsmiling 
face told him that she was not seeing sea- 
shores. 
There was about her that tense, electric 
air of complete detachment which always 
enveloped her when her lightning mind 
was leaping ahead to a goal unguessed by 
the slower thinking. 

‘“What’s your tailor’s name?”’ 

“Name? Trotter. Why?” 

Emma McChesney had the telephone 
operator before he could finish. 

‘Get me Trotter, the tailor, T-r-o-dou- 
ble-t-e-r. Say, I want to speak to the tai- 
lor who fits Mr. Ed Meyers.” 

T. A. Buck leaned forward, mouth open, 
eyes wide. ‘‘ Well, what in the name of ™ 

“Tl let you know in a minute. Maybe 
I’m wrong. It’s just one of my hunches. 
But for ten years I sold Featherlooms 
through the same territory that Ed Meyers 
was covering for the Sans-Silk Skirt peo- 
ple. It didn’t take me ten years to learn 
that Fat Ed hadn’t the decency to be 
ashamed of any deal he turned, no matter 
how raw. And let me tell you, T. A.: If he 
dodged when he saw you, it wasn’t because 
he was ashamed of having played us low 
down. He was contemplating playing lower 
down. Of course, I may be——” 

She picked up the receiver in answer to 
the bell. Then, sweetly, her calm eyes 
smiling into Buck’s puzzled ones: 
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She was staring straight at him.. 









“Hello! Is this Mr. Meyers’ tailor? I’m 
to ask if you are sure that the grade he 
selected is the proper weight for the tropics. 
What? Oh, you say you assured him it 
was the weight of flannel you always ad- 
vise for South America. And you said 
they’d be ready when? Next week? 
Thank you.” 

She hung up the receiver. The pupils 
of her eyes were dilated. Her cheeks were 


very pink as always under excitement. She 
stood up, her breath coming quickly. 
“Hurray for the hunch! It holds. Fat 


Ed Meyers is going down to South America 
for the Sans-Silk Company. It’s what I’ve 
been planning to do for the last six months. 
You remember I spoke of it. You pooh- 
poohed the idea. It means hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to the Sans-Silk people 
if they get it. But they won’t get it.” 

T. A. Buck stood up suddenly. 

“Look here, Emma! If you’re 

“TI certainly am. Nothing can stop me. 
The skirt business has been—w ell, you 
know what it’s been for the last two years. 
The South American boats sail twice a 
month. Fat Ed Meyers’ clothes are prom- 
ised for next week. That means he isn’t 
sailing until week after next. But the next 
boat sails in three days.” She picked up 
a piece of paper from her desk and tossed it 
into Buck’s hand. ‘“That’s the letter I 
was reading when you came in. No; don’t 
read it. Let me tell you instead.” 

Buck threw cane, hat, gloves, and letter 
on the broad desk, thrust his hands in his 
pockets, and prepared for argument. But 
he got only as far as: “But I won’t allow 
it! You couldn’t get away in three days, at 
any rate. And at the end of two weeks 
you’ll have come to your senses, and = 

“T. A., I don’t mean to be rude. But 
here are your hat and stick and gloves. 
It’s going to take me just forty-eight hours 
to mobilize.” 

“But, Emma, a woman can’t go down 
there alone. It isn’t safe. Besides, we’re 
holding our own.’ 

“That's just it. When a doctor issues a 
bulletin to the effect that the patient is 
holding his own, you may have noticed that 
the relativ es alw ays begin to gather.” 

“Tt’s a bubble, this South American idea. 
Oshkosh and Southport and Altoona money 
has always been good enough for us. If 
we can keep that trade, we ought to be 
thankful.” 


”? 











Emma McChesney had the telephone operator before he could finish 


Emma McChesney pushed her hair back 
from her forehead with one hand and 
patted it into place with the other. Those 
two gestures, to one who knew her, meant 
loss of composure for one instant, followed 
by the quick regaining of it the next. 

“Let’s not argue about it now. Suppose 
we wait until to-morrow—when it’s too 
late. I am thankful for the trade we’ve 
got. But I don’: want to be narrow about 
it. My thanking capacity is such that I 
can stretch it out to cover some things we 
haven’t got yet. I’ve been reading up on 
South America.” 

“Reading!” put in Buck hotly. ‘What 
actual first-hand information can you get 
about a country from books?” 

“Well, then, I haven’t only been reading. 
I’ve been talking to everyone I could lay 
my hands on who has been down there and 
who knows. Those South American women 
love dress—especially the Argentines. And 
do you know what they’ve been wearing? 
Petticoats made in England! You know 
what that means. An _ Englishwoman 
chooses a petticoat as she does a husband 
—tor life. It isn’t only a garment. It’s 
a shelter. It’s built like'a tent. If once I 
can introduce the T. A. Buck Featherloom 


petticoat and knickerbocker into sunny 
South America, they’ll use those English 
and German petticoats for linoleum floor- 


Heaven knows they'll fit the 


coverings. 
! ”? 


floor better than the human form 

But Buck was unsmiling. 

“T won’t let you go. Understand that!” 

“Tut, tut, T. A.!’ What is this? Cave- 
man stuff?” 

“Emma, I tell you it’s dangerous. It 
isn’t worth the risk.” 

Emma McChesney struck an attitude, 
hand on heart. ‘“‘Heaven will protect the 
working girrul,’”’ she sang. 

Buck grabbed his hat. 

“T’m going to wire Jock.” 

“All right! That’ll save me fifty cents. 
Do you know what he’ll wire back? ‘Go 
toit. Get the tango onits native tairn’—or 
words to that effect.” 

“Emma, use a little common sense!” 

There was a note in Buck’s voice that 
brought a quick response from Mrs. Mc- 
Chesney. She dropped her little air of 
gaiety. The pain in his voice, and the 
hurt in his eyes, and the pleading in his 
whole attitude banished the smile from her 
face. It had not been much of a smile, 
anyway. T. A. knew her genuine smiles 
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well enough to recognize a counterfeit at 
sight. And Emma McChesney knew that 
he knew. She came over and laid a hand 
lightly on his arm. 

“T. A., I’m not going down to South 
America for a lark. I’m going because the 
time is ripe to go. I’m going because the 
future of our business needs it. I’m going 
because it’s a job to be handled by the most 
experienced salesman on our staff. And I’m 
just that. I say it because it’s true. Your 
father, T. A., used to see things straighter 
and farther than any business man I ever 
knew. Since his death made me a partner 
in this firm, I find myself, when I’m trou- 
bled or puzzled, trying to see a situation as 
he’d see it if he were alive. It’s like having 
an expert stand back of you in a game of 
cards, showing you the next move. That’s 
the way I’m playing this hand. And I think 
we're going to take most of the tricks away 
from Fat Ed Meyers.” 

T. A. Buck’s eyes traveled from Emma 
McChesney’s earnest, glowing face to the 
hand that rested on his arm. He gently 
covered that hand with his own. 

‘“‘T suppose you must be right, little wo- 
man. You always are. Dad was the 
founder of this business. It was the pride 
of his life. That word ‘founder’ has two 
meanings. I never want to be responsible 
for its second meaning in connection with 
this concern.” 

“You never will be, T. A.” 

“Not with you at the helm.” He smiled 
rather sadly. 

“Bless you, T. A.! I knew you’d see the 
thing as I do after the first shock was over. 
It has always been nip and tuck between 
the Sans-Silk Company and us. You gave 
me the hint that showed me their plans. 
Now help me follow it up.” 

Buck picked up his hat, squared his 
shoulders and fumbled with his gloves. 

*“You—you couldn’t kill two birds with 
one stone on this trip, could you, Mrs. Mac?” 

Emma, back at her desk again, threw him 
an inquiring glance over her shoulder. 

“You might make it a combination 
honeymoon and Featherloom expedition.” 

“T. A. Buck!” exclaimed Emma Mc- 
Chesney. Then, as Buck dodged for the 
door: “Just for that, I’m going to break 
this to you. You know that I intended to 
handle the Middle Western territory for 
one trip, or until we could get a man to 
take Fat Ed Meyers’ place.” 
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“Well?” said Buck apprehensively. 

“T leave in three days. Goodness knows 
how long I’ll be gone! A business deal 
down there is a ceremony. And—you 
won't need any white-flannel clothes in 
Rock Island, Illinois.” 

Buck, aghast, faced her from the door- 
way. “You mean, I——” 

“Just that,” smiled Emma McChesney 
pleasantly. And pressed the button that 
summoned the stenographer. 

In the next forty-eight hours, Mrs. Mc- 
Chesney performed a series of mental and 
physical calisthenics that would have landed 
an ordinary woman in a sanatorium. She 
cleaned up with the thoroughness and 
despatch of a housewife who, before going 
to the seashore, forgets not instructions to 
the iceman, the milkman, the janitor, and 
the maid. She surveyed her territory, be- 
hind and before, as a general studies troops 
and countryside before going into battle; 
she foresaw factory emergencies, dictated 
office policies, made sure of staff organi- 
zation like the business woman she was. 
Out in the stock-room, under her supervision, 
there was scientifically packed into sample- 
trunks and cases a line of Featherloom 
skirts and. knickers calculated to dazzle 
Brazil and entrance Argentina. And into 
her own personal trunk there went a ward- 
robe, each article of which was a garment 
with a purpose. Emma McChesney knew 
the value of a smartly tailored suit in a 
business argument. 

T. A. Buck canceled his order at the 
tailor’s, made up his own line for the Mid- 
dle West, and prepared to storm that pros- 
perous and important territory for the first 
time in his business career. 

The South American boat sailed Satur- 
day afternoon. Saturday found the two 
partners deep in one of those condensed, 
last-minute discussions. Mrs. McChesney 
opened a desk drawer, took out a leather- 
covered pocket note-book, and handed it to 
Buck. A tiny smile quivered about her lips. 
Buck took it, mystified. 

“Your last diary?” 

“Something much more important. I 
call it ‘The Salesman’s Who’s Who.’ Read 
it as you ought your Bible.” 

“But what?” Buck turned the pages 
wonderingly. He glanced at a paragraph. 

““Des Moines, Iowa, Klein & Company. 
Miss Ella Sweeney, skirt-buyer. Old girl. 
Skittish. Wants to be entertained. Take 
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her to dinner and the theater.’”” He looked 
up, dazed. “Good Lord, what is this? A 
joke?” 

“Wait until you see Ella; you won’t 
think it’s a joke. She’ll buy only your 
smoothest numbers, ask sixty days’ dating, 
and expect you to entertain her as you 
would your rich aunt.” 

Buck returned to the little book dazedly. 
He flipped another leaf—another. 

‘Sam Bloom, Paris Emporium, Duluth. 
See Sadie.’”” He closed the book. “Say, 
see here, Emma, do you mean to 4 

‘Sam is the manager,” interrupted Mrs. 
McChesney pleasantly, “and he thinks he 
does the buying, but the brains of that 
business is a little girl named Sadie Harris. 
She’s a wonder. Five years from now, if 
she doesn’t marry Sam, she’ll be one of 
those ten-thousand-a-year foreign buyers. 
Play your samples up to Sammy, but quote 
your prices down to Sadie. Read the next 
one, T. A.” 

Buck read on, his tone lifeless: ‘‘‘Miss 
Sharp. Berg Brothers, Omaha. Strictly 
business. Known among the trade as the 
human cactus. Canceled a ten-thousand- 
dollar order once because the grateful sales- 
man called her “‘girlié.’’ Stick to skirts.’” 

Buck slapped the book smartly against 
the palm of his hand. 

“Do you mean to tell me that you made 
this book out for me? Do you mean to say 
that I have to cram on this like a kid study- 
ing for exams.? That I’ll have to cater to 
the personality of the person I’m selling 
to? Why—it’s—it’s gi 

Emma McChesney nodded calmly. 

“T don’t know how this trip of yours is 
going to affect the firm’s business, T. A. 
But it’s going to be a liberal education for 
you. You'll find that you'll need that little 
book a good many times before you’re 
through. And while you’re following its 
advice, do this: Forget that your name is 
Buck, except for business purposes; forget 
that your family has always lived in a brown- 
stone mausoleum in Seventy-second street, 
get close to your trade. They’re an awfully 
human lot, those Middle Western buyers. 
Don’t chuck them under the chin, but smile 
on’em. And you’ve got alovelysmile, T. A.” 

Buck looked up from the little book. And, 
as he gazed at Emma McChesney, the smile 
appeared and justified its praise. 

‘“T'll have this to comfort me, anyway, 
Emma. I'll know that while I’m smirking 
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on the sprightly Miss Sweeney, your face 
will be undergoing various agonizing twists 
in the effort to make American prices under- 
stood by an Argentine who can’t speak 
anything but Spanish.” 

‘*Maybe I’m short on Spanish, but I’m 
long on Featherlooms. I may not know 
a senora from a chili con carne, but I know 
Featherlooms from the waistband to the 
hem.” She leaned forward, dimpling like 
fourteen instead of forty. ‘‘And you’ve 
noticed—haven’t you, T. A.2—that I’ve got 
an expressive countenance.” 

Buck leaned forward, too. 
was almost gone. 

“T’ve noticed a lot of things, Emma 
McChesney. And if you persist in deviling 
me for one more minute, I’m going to men- 
tion a few.” 

Emma McChesney surveyed her cleared 
desk, locked the top drawer with a snap, 
and stood up. 

“Tf you do I’ll miss my boat. 
you write ’em.” 

That Ed Meyers might know nothing 
of her sudden plans, she had kept the trip 
secret. Besides Buck and the office staff, 
her son Jock was the only one who knew. 
But she found her cabin stocked like a 
prima donna’s on a farewell tour. There 
were boxes of flowers, a package of books, 
baskets of fruit, piles of magazines, even a 
neat little sheaf of telegrams, one from the 
faithful bookkeeper, one from the workroom 
foreman, two from salesmen long in the 
firm’s employ, two from Jock in Chicago. 
She read them, her face glowing. He and 
Buck had vied with each other in supplying 
her with luxuries that would make pleas- 
anter the twenty-three days of her voyage. 

Her eyes grew suddenly misty. Buck 
poked his head in at the door. 

““Come on up on deck, Emma, I’ve only 
a few minutes left.”’ 

She snatched a pink rose from the box, 
and together they went on deck. 

“Just ten minutes,” said Buck. He was 
looking down at her. ‘Remember, Emma, 
nothing that concerns the firm’s business, 
however big, is half as important as the 
things that concern you personally, how- 
ever small. I realize what this trip will 
mean to us if it pans, and if you can beat 
Meyers to it. But if anything should 
happen to you, why 

“Nothing’s going to happen, T. A., ex- 
cept that I'll probably come home with 


His smile 


Suppose 
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my complexion ruined. I'll feel a great deal 
more at home talking pidgin-English to 
Sefior Alvarez in Buenos Aires than you 
will talking Featherlooms to Miss Skirt- 
Buyer in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. But re- 
member this, T. A.: When you get to know 
—really to know—the Sadie Harrises and 
the Sammy Blochs and the Ella Sweeneys 
of this world, you’ve learned just about 
all there is to know about human beings. 
(Quick—the gang-plank! Good-by, T. A.” 

The dock reached, he gazed up at her as 
she leaned far over the railing. He made a 
megaphone of his hands. 

“T feel like an old maid who’s staying 
home with her knitting,” he called. 

The boat began to move. Emma Mc- 
Chesney passed a quick hand over her eyes. 

“Don’t drop any stitches, T. A.”” And she 
flung the big pink rose straight at him. 

She went about arranging her affairs on 
the boat like the business woman that she 
was. .Then, quietly, unobtrusively, and 
guided by those years spent in meeting men 
and women face to face in business, she 
took thorough, conscientious mental stock 
of those others who were to be her fellow 
travelers for twenty-three days. 

For the most part, the first-class passen- 
gers were men. There were American 
business men—salesmen, some of them, 
promoters others, or representatives of big 
syndicates—shrewd, alert, well dressed, 
smooth shaven. Emma McChesney knew 
that she would gain valuable information 
from many of them before the trip was 
over. 

There were two engineers, one British, 
one American, both very intelligent-look- 
ing, both inclined to taciturnity, as is often 
the case in men of their profession. They 
walked a good deal, and smoked nut-brown 
evil-smelling pipes, and stared unblink- 
ingly across the water. 

There were Argentines—whole families 
of them—Brazilians, too. The fat, bejew- 
eled Brazilian men eyed Emma McChesney 
with open approval, even talked to her, 
leering objectionably. Emma McChesney 
refused to be annoyed. Her ten years on 
the road served her. in good stead now. 

But most absorbing of all to Emma 
McChesney, watching quietly over her 
book or magazine, was a tall, erect, white- 
bearded Argentine who, with his family, 
occupied chairs near hers. His name had 
struck her with the sound of familiarity 
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when she read it on the passenger list. She 
had asked the deck-steward to point out 
the name’s owner. “Pagés,” she repeated 
to herself, worriedly, ‘‘Pagés? P——” 
Suddenly she knew. Pagés y Hernandez, 
the owner of the great Buenos Aires shop— 
a shop finer than those of Paris. And this 
was Pagés! All the Featherloom instinct 
in Emma McChesney came to the surface 
and stayed there, seething. 

That was the morning of the second day 
out. By afternoon, she had bribed and 
maneuvered so that her deck chair was next 
that of the Pagés-family flock of chairs. 
Sefor Pagés reminded her of one of those 
dashing, white-haired, distinguished-looking 
men whose likeness graces the cover of a box 
of your favorite cigars. General Something- 
or-other-ending-in-z he should have been, 
with a revolutionary background. He 
dressed somberly in black, like most of the 
other Argentine men on board. There was 
Sefiora Pagés, very fat, very indolent, very 
blank, much given to pink satin and dia- 
monds at dinner. Sefiorita Pagés, over- 
powdered, overfrizzed, marvelously gowned, 
with overplumpness just a few years away, 
sat quietly by Sefiora Pagés’ side, but her 
darting, flashing, restless eyes were never 
still. The son (Emma heard them call him 
Pepe) was barely eighteen, she thought, 
but quite a man of the world, with his 
cigarettes, his drinks, his bold eyes. She 
looked at his sallow, pimpled skin, his lean, 
brown hands, his lack-luster eyes, and she 
thought of Jock and was happy. 

Mrs. McChesney knew that she might 
visit the magnificent Buenos Aires shop of 
Pagés y Hernandez day after day for 
months without ever obtaining a glimpse of 
either Pagés or Hernandez. And here was 
Sefior Pagés, so near that she could reach 
out and touch him from her deck chair. 
Here was opportunity! 

Her, methods were so simple that she 
herself smiled at them. She donned her 
choicest suit of white serge that she had been 
saving for shore wear. Its skirt had been 
cut by the very newest trick. Its coat was 
the kind to make you go home and get out 
your own white serge and gaze at it with 
loathing. Sefiorita Pagés’ eyes leaped to 
that suit as iron leaps to the magnet. Emma 
McChesney, passing her deck chair, de- 
tached the eyes with a neat smile. As she 
approached her own deck chair again she 
risked a bright, “Good-morning.” Her 
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heart bounded, stood still, boundec again, as 
from the lips of the assembled Pagés there 
issued a combined, courteous, perfectly good 
American, ‘‘Good-morning!”’ 

“You speak English!” Emma McChes- 
ney’s tone expressed flattery and surprise. 

Pagés pére made answer. 

‘“ Ah, yes, itis necessary. There are many 
English in Argentina.” 

A sigh—a fluttering, tremulous sigh of 
perfect peace and happiness—welled up from 
Emma McChesney’s heart and escaped 
through her smiling lips. 

By noon, Sefiorita Pagés had tried on the 
fascinating coat and secured the address 
of its builder. By afternoon, Emma Mc- 
Chesney was showing the newest embroi- 
dery stitch to the slow but docile Sefiora 
Pagés. Next morning, she was playing shul- 
fleboard with the elegant, indolent Pepe, 
and talking North American football and 
baseball to him. She had not been Jock 
McChesney’s mother al! those years for 
nothing. Young Pagés was avidly 
interested. Outdoor sports had 
become the recent fashion among 
the rich young Argentines. 


The problem of papa Pagés 


was not so easy. Emma 
McChesney approached 
her subject warily, skirting 
the bypaths of politics, 
war, climate, cus- 
toms—to business. 

“But a lady as 
charming as you can 
understand noth- 
ing of business,”’ 
said Sefior 
Pagés. 

“But 
we Amer- i 
ican wom- 
en do un- 
derstand 
business. 

Many — 
many 
charming Ameri- 
can women are 
in business.” 

Senor Pagés 
turned his fine eyes 
upon her. 

‘Perhaps—but pardon 
me if I think not. A 
woman cannot be 
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really charming and also capable in 
business.” 
Emma McChesney dimpled becomingly. 
“But I know a woman who is as—well, 
as charming as you say Iam. Still, she is 
known as a_ successful business woman. 
She’ll be in Buenos Aires when I am.” 
Sefior Pagés shook an unbelieving head. 
Emma McChesney leaned forward. 
“Will you let me bring 
her in to meet you, 
just to prove my 
point?” 


Emma McChesney did not glance around. But her quick ears 


had caught the word, ‘‘ Prohiba!’’ 
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“She must be as charming as you are.” 
His Argentine betting proclivities rose. 
“Here; we shall make a wager!” He took 
a card from his pocket, scribbled on it, 
handed it to Emma McChesney. “You 
will please present that to my secretary, 
who will conduct you immediately to my 
office. We will pretend it is a friendly call. 
Your friend need not know. If I lose i 

“Tf you lose, you must promise to let her 
show you her sample line.”’ 

“But, dear madam, I do no buying.” 

“Then you must introduce her favorably 
to the department buyer.” 

“But if I win?” persisted Sefior Pagés. 

“Tf she isn’t as charming as—as you say 
I am, you may make your own terms.” 

Senior Pagés fine eyes opened wide. 

It was on the fourteenth day of their 
trip that they came into quaint Bahia. 
The stay there was short. Brazilian busi- 
ness methods are long. Emma McChesney 
took no chances with sample-trunks or 
cases. She packed her three leading sam- 
ples into her own personal suitcase, secured 
an interpreter, and prepared to brave Bahia. 
She returned just in time to catch the boat, 
flushed, tired, and orderless. Bahia would 
have none of her. 

In three days they would reach Rio de 
Janeiro, the magnificent. They would have 
three days there. She told herself that 
Bahia didn’t count, anyway—sleepy little 
half-breed town! But the arrow rankled. 
It had been the first to penetrate the armor 
of her business success. But she had learned 
things from that experience at Bahia. She 
had learned that the South American dis- 
likes the North American because his 
Northern cousin patronizes him. She 
learned that the North American business 
firm is thought by the Southern business 
man to be tricky and dishonest, and that, 
because the Northener has not learned how 
to pack a case of goods scientifically, as 
have the English, Germans, and French, 
the South American rages to pay cubic- 
feet rates on boxes that are three-quarters 
empty. 

So it was with a heavy heart but a know- 
ing head that she faced Rio de Janeiro. 
They had entered in the evening, the sunset 
splashing the bay and the hills in the fore- 
ground and the Sugar-loaf Mountain with 
an unbelievable riot of crimson and gold 
and orange and blue. Suddenly the sun 
jerked down, as though pulled by a string, 
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and the magic purple night came up as 
though pulled by another. 

“Well, anyway, I’ve seen that,”’ breathed 
Emma McChesney thankfully. 

Next marning, she packed her three sam- 
ples, as before, her heart heavy, her mind 
on Fat Ed Meyers coming up two weeks 
behind her. Three days in Rio! And al- 
ready she had bumped her impatient, quick- 
thinking, quick-acting North American 
business head up against the stone wall of 
South American leisureliness and_prej- 
udice. She meant no irreverence, no im- 
piety as’ she prayed, meanwhile packing 
Nos. 79, 65, and 48 into her personal 
bag: 

“Oh, Lord, let Fat Ed Meyers have Bzhia; 
but please, please help me to land Rio and 
Buenos Aires!” 

Then, in smart tailored suit and hat, 
interpreter in tow, a prayer in her heart, 
and excitement blazing in cheeks and eyes, 
she made her way to the dock, through 
the customs, into a cab that was to take 
her to her arena, the broad Avenida. 

Exactly tw. hours later, there dashed 
into the custom-house a well-dressed wo- 
man whose hat was very much over one 
ear. She was running as only a woman 
runs when she’s made up her mind to get 
there. She came hot-foot, helter-skelter, 
regardless of modishly crippling skirt, past 
officers, past custom officials, into the sec- 
tion where stood the one small sample- 
trunk that she had ordered down in case 
of emergency. The trunk had not gone 
through the customs. It had not even been 
opened. But Emma McChesney disre- 
garded trifles like that. Rio de Janeiro had 
fallen for Featherlooms. Those three sam- 
ples, Nos. 79, 65, and 48, boasted style, cut, 
and workmanship never before seen in Rio. 
They were as a taste of blood to a hungry 
lion. Rio wanted more! 

Emma McChesney was kneeling before 
her trunk, had whipped out her key, un- 
locked it, and was swiftly selecting the 
numbers wanted from the trays, her breath 
coming quickly, her deft fingers choosing 
unerringly, when an indignant voice said, 
in Spanish, ‘It is forbidden!” 

Emma McChesney did not glance around. 
Her head was buried in the depths of the 
trunk. But her quick ears had caught the 
word, “ Prohiba!l”’ 

“Speak English,” she safd, and went on 
unpacking. 
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‘“Ingles!”? shouted the official. “No!” 
Then, with a superhuman effort, as Emma 
McChesney stood up, her arms laden with 
Featherloom samples of rainbow hues, 
“Pare! Ar-r-r-rest!”’ 

Mrs. McChesney slammed down the 
trunk top, locked it, clutched her samples 
firmly, and faced the enraged official. 

“Go ’way! I haven’t time to be arrested 
this morning. This is my busy day. Call 
around this evening.” 

Whereupon she fled to her waiting cab, 
leaving behind her a _ Brazilian official 
stunned and raging by turns. 

When she returned, happy, triumphant, 
order-laden, he was standing there, stunned 
no longer but raging still. Emma McChes- 
ney had forgotten all about him. The gold- 
braided official advanced, mustachios bris- 
tling. A volley of Spanish burst from his 
long-pent lips. Emma McChesney glanced 
behind her. Her interpreter threw up 
helpless hands, replying with a still more 
terrifying burst of vowels. Bewildered, a 
little frightened, Mrs. McChesney stood 
helplessly by. The official laid a none too 
gentle hand on her shoulder. A little group 
of lesser officials stood, comic-opera fashion, 
in the background. And then Emma Mc- 
Chesney’s New York training came to her 
aid. She ignored the voluble interpreter. 
She remained coolly unrufiled by the fusil- 
lade of Spanish. Quietly she opened her 
hand-bag and plunged her fingers deep, 
deep therein. Her blue eyes gazed con- 
fidingly up into the Brazilian’s snapping 
black ones, and as she withdrew her hand 
from the depths of her purse, there passed 
from her white fingers to his brown ones 
that which is the Esperanto of the nations, 
the universal language understood from 
Broadway to Brazil. The hand on her 
shoulder relaxed and fell away. 

On deck once more, she encountered the 
suave Sefior Pagés. He stood at the 
rail surveying Rio’s shores with that lip- 
curling contempt of the Argentine for 
everything Brazilian. He regarded Emma 
McChesney’s radiant face. 

“You are pleased with this—this Indian 
Rio?” 

Mrs. McChesney paused to gaze with 
him at the receding shores. 

“Like it! I’m afraid I haven’t seen it. 
From here it looks like Coney. But it buys 
~ Seattle. Like it! Well, I should say 

do!” 


exclaimed Pagés, dis- 
tressed, “wait! In six days you will be- 
hold Buenos Aires. Your New York, 
Londres, Paris—bah! You shall drive 
with my wife and daughters through Paler- 
mo. You shall see jewels, motors, ‘oiletles 
as never before. And you will visit my es- 
tablishment?”’ He raised an emphatic 
forefinger. “But surely!” 

Emma McChesney regarded him sol- 
emnly. 

“T promise to do that. 
on me.” 

Six days later they swept up the muddy 
and majestic Plata, whose color should 
have won it the name of River of Gold 
instead of River of Silver. From the boat’s 
upper deck, Emma McChesney beheld a 


“Ah, senora,” 


You may rely 


sky-line so like the sky-line of her own New 
York that it gave her a shock. She was 
due for still another shock when, an hour 
later, she found herself in a maelstrom of 
motors, cabs, street cars, newsboys, sky- 
scrapers, pedestrians, policemen, subway 
stations. Where was the South American 
languor? Where the Argentine inertia? 
The rush and roar of it, the bustle and the 
bang of it made the twenty-three-day voy- 
age seem a myth. 

“T’m going to shut my eyes,” she told 
herself, “‘and then open them quickly. If 
that little brown traffic-policeman turns 
out to be a big, red-faced traffic-policeman, 
then I’m right, and this 7s Broadway and 
Forty-second.” 

Shock number three came upon her en- 
trance at the Grande Hotel. It had been 
Emma McChesney’s boast that her ten 
years on the road had familiarized her with 
every type, grade, style, shape, cut, and 
mold of hotel clerk. She knew him from the 
Knickerbocker to the Eagle House at Water- 
loo, Iowa. At the moment she entered the 
Grande Hotel, she knew she had over- 
looked one. Accustomed though she was 
to the sartorial splendors of the man be- 
hind the desk, she might easily have mis- 
taken this one for the president of the 
republic. In his glittering uniform, he 
looked a pass between the supreme chan- 
cellor of the K. P.’s in full regalia and 
a prince of India during the Durbar. He 
was regal. He was overwhelming. He 
would have made the most splendid speci- 
men of North American hotel clerk look 
like a scullery boy. Mrs. McChesney spent 
two whole days in Buenos Aires before she 
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discovered that she could paralyze this 
personage with a peso. A peso is forty- 
three cents. 

Her experience at Bahia and at Rio de 
Janeiro had taught her things. So for two 
days, haunted, as she was, by visions of Fat 
Ed Meyers coming up close behind her, she 
possessed her soul in patience and waited. 
On the great firm of Pagés y Hernandez 
rested the success of this expedition. When 
she thought of her little trick on Sefior 
Pagés, her blithe spirits sank. Suppose, 
after all, that this powerful South American 
should resent her little Yankee joke! 

Her trunks went throughthecustoms. She 
secured an interpreter. She arranged her 
samples with loving care. Style, cut, work- 
manship—she ran over their strong points 
in her mind. She looked at them as a 
mother’s eyes rest fondly on the shining 
faces, the well-brushed hair, the clean pina- 
fores of her brood. And her heart swelled 
with pride. They lay on their tables, the 
artful knickerbockers, the gleaming petti- 
coats, the pink and blue pajamas, the bifur- 
cated skirts. 

Up in her room once more, she selected 
her smartest tailor costume, her most 
modish hat, the freshest of gloves and 
blouses. She chose the hours between four 
and six, when wheel traffic was suspended 
in the Calle Florida and throughout the 
shopping-district, the narrow streets of 
which are congested to the point of suffo- 
cation at other times. 

As she swung down the street they turned 
to gaze after her—these Argentines. The 
fat semoras turned, and the smartly cos- 
tumed, sallow sevoritas, and the men—all 
of them. They spoke to her, these last, 
but she had expected that, and marched 
on with her free, swinging stride, her chin 
high, her color very bright. Into the great 
shop of Pagés y Hernandez at last, up to 
the private offices, her breath coming a 
little quickly, into the presence of the 
shiny secretary—shiny teeth, shiny hair, 
shiny skin, shiny nails. He gazed upon 
Emma McChesney, the shine gleaming 
brighter. He took in his slim, brown fin- 
gers the card on which Sefior Pagés had 
scribbled that day on board ship. The 
shine became dazzling. He bowed low and 
backed his way into the office of Sefior Pagés. 

A successful man is most impressive when 
in those surroundings which have been 
built up by his success. On shipboard, 
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Sefior Pagés had been a genial, charming, 
distinguished fellow passenger. In his lux- 
urious business office he still was genial, 
charming, but his environment seemed to 
lend him a certain austerity. 

“Sefiora McChesney!” 

(“How awful that sounds!” 
McChesney told herself.) 

“We spoke of you but last night. And 
now you come to win the wager, yes?” 
He smiled, but shook his head. 

“Yes,” replied Emma McChesney. And 
tried to smile, too. 

Sefior Pagés waved a hand toward the 
outer office. “She is with you, this business 
friend who is also so charming?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Emma McChesney, 
“‘she’s—she’s with me.”” Then,as he madea 
motion toward the push-button, “No, don’t 
do that! !” From her bag 
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Wait a minute! 
she drew her business card, presented it. 
“Read that first.” 

Sefior Pagés read it. He looked up. 
Then he read it again. He gazed again 
at Emma McChesney. Emma McChesney 
looked straight at him and tried in vain 
to remember ever having heard of the South 
American’s sense of humor. A moment 
passed. Her heart sank. Then Sefior 
Pagés threw back his fine head and laughed 
—laughed as the Latin laughs, emphasizing 
his mirth with many ejaculations and ges- 
tures. 

“Ah, you Northerners! You are too 
quick for us. Come; I myself must see 
this garment which you honor by selling.” 
His glance rested approvingly on Emma 
McChesney’s trim, smart figure. ‘That 
which you sell, it must be quite right.” 

“T not only sell it,” said Emma McChes- 
ney; “I wear it.” 

“That—how is it you Northerners say? 
—ah, yes—that settles it!” 


Six weeks later, in his hotel room in 
Columbus, Ohio, T. A. Buck sat reading 
a letter forwarded from New York and 
postmarked Argentina. 


Dear T. A.: 

They’ve fallen for Featherlooms the way an 
Eskimo takes to gum-drops. My letter of credit 
is all shot to pieces, but it was worth it. They make 
you pay a separate license fee in each province, and 
South America is just one darn province after another. 
If they’d lump a pedler’s license for $5000 and 
tell you to go ahead, it would be cheaper. 

I landed Pagés & Hernandez by a trick. The 
best of it is the man I played it on saw the point 
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and laughed with me. We North Americans brag 
too much about our sense of humor. 

I thought ten years on the road had hardened 

me to the most fiendish efforts of a hotel chef. But 
the food at the Grande here makes a quarter-inch 
round steak with German fried look like Sherry’s 
latest triumph. You know I’m not fussy. I’m the 
kind of woman who, given her choice of ice-cream or 
cheese for dessert, will take cheese. Here, given my 
choice, I play safe 
and take neither. 
I’ve reached the 
point where I make 
a meal of radishes. 
They kill their 
beef in the morn- 
ing and serve it 
for lunch. It looks 
and tastes like an 
Ethiop’s ear. But 
I don’t care, be- 
cause I’m getting 
gorgeously thin. 

It the radishes 
hold out I'll invade 
Central America 
and Panama. I’ve 
one eye on Valpa- 
raiso already. I 
know it sounds 
wild, but it means 
a future and a for- 
tune for Feather- 
looms. I find I 
don’t even have to 
talk skirts. They’re 
self-sellers. But I 
have to talk hon- 
esty and packing. 

How did you hit 
it off with Ella 
Sweeney? Haven’t 
seen a sign of Fat 
Ed Meyers. I’m 
getting nervous. soe ahs Menlo ; 

Do you think he EN GENE tO 
may have exploded : 
at the equator? 

EMMA. 


But kind 
fortune saw fit 
to add a last 
sweet drop to Emma McChesney’s already 
brimming cup. As she reached the docks 
on the day of her departure, clad in cool, 
crisp white from hat to shoes, her quick 
eye spied a red-faced, rotund, familiar 
figure disembarking from the New York 
boat, just arrived. The fates, grinning, had 
planned this moment like a stage-manager. 
Fat Ed Meyers came heavily down the 
gang-plank. His hat was off. He was 
mopping the top of his head with a large, 
damp handkerchief. His- gaze swept over 
the busy landing-docks, darted hither and 
thither, alighted on Emma McChesney 


His gaze lighted on Emma McChesney with a 
shock, and rested there 


with a shock, and rested there. A dis- 
tinct little shock went through that lady, 
too. But she waited at the foot of her 
boat’s gangway until the unbelievably 
nimble Meyers reached her. , 

He was a fiery spectacle. His cheeks 
were distended, his eyes protuberant. He 
wasted no 
words. They 
understood each 
other, those 
two. 

“Coming or 
going?” 

“Going,” re- 
plied Emma Mc- 
Chesney. 

“Clean up 
this—this Bonez 
Areez, too?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“Did, huh?” 

Meyers stood 
a moment pant- 
ing, his little 
eyes glaring into 
her calm ones. 

“Well, I beat 
you in Bahia, 
anyway,” he 
boasted. 

Emma Mc- 
Chesney 
snapped her fin- 
gers blithely. 

‘Bah, for Ba- 
hia!” She took 
a step or two up 
the gang-plank, 
and turned. 
““Good-by, Ed. 
And good luck. 
I can recom- 
mend the radishes, but pass up the beef. 
Dangerous.” 

Fat Ed Meyers, still staring, began to 
stutter unintelligibly, his lips moving while 
no words came. Emma McChesney held up 
a warning hand. 

“Don’t do that, Ed! Not in this climate! 
A man of your build, too! I’m surprised. 
Consider the feelings of your firm!” 

Fat Ed Meyers glared up at the white- 
clad, smiling, gracious figure. His hands 
unclenched. The words came. 

“Oh, if only you were a man for just ten 
minutes!”’ he moaned. 


The next Emma McChesney story will appear in the February issue. 
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Synopsis—Athalie is the youngest of the four children of Peter Greensleeve, an impractical man who had failed as 
1 t f : been reduced to keepi x a road-house on the south shore of Long Island. 
anions as being * ‘ differer nt,’’ and her strangeness is due to the fact that 

When she “ about twelve her mother dies, and her broken father 

y of his sudden death, just before Christmas, there is staying at the Hotel 

hom is a boy, Clive Bailey, be nior, the son of a wealthy and socially prominent 

1 iterest in Athalie, and is most sympathetic over her loss. When leaving, he 

s a Christmas present—and says that he will return the following summer. But 


ral year. ney 1 identally in gl York. Athalie is now a stenographer in a department store, and 
t ‘Tino ary vard. ‘Th e girl is S ll wearing the old wrist- watch. Clive promises a new one and says that he will go to 
t the watch and an apologetic letter at Christmas. Both are returned thri ugh the 

“ars pi The Greensleeve sisters are ving 3 ina a ap apartment. Doris is a chorus girl and 

pl 1 a millinery and dressmaking establishmen Athalie, very pretty and attractive, has managed 

1 self-culture to place herself upon a plane of refinement oa above that of her sisters. One evening, while alone, 
ound ded at t 1e rance of young Bailey. He has found hoe name among the tenants of his father’s real-estate 
compat € ouatifal wrist-watch. This visit lays the foundation of a very sincere and perfectly inno- 
young people. Before long, Athalie is seen constantly in Clive’s company—on the street, 


cent fri I 
at the thez ater, an nda in restaur His father and mother both talk to him; the latter is very frank in pointing out what 


1 
will be said about the girl. e says that he finds her more amusing, companionable, and interesting than the young 
women of his own set and that he purposes continuing the friendship. 


HE course of irresponsible amuse- on earth, she dreaded most to become a 
ment which C. Bailey, Junior, grandmother of any description whatever. 
continued to pursue at intervals But between Athalie and Clive, if there 
with the fair scion of the house had been any doubts concerning the pro- 
—road-house—of Greensleeve priety or expediency of their companion- 
did not run as smoothly as it ship, neither he nor she had, so far, ex- 

might have, and was not unmixed with _ pressed them. 
carping reflections and sordid care on his Their comradeship, in fact, had now be- 
part, and with an increasing number of come an intimacy—the sort that permits 
interruptions, admonitions, and warningson long silences without excuse or embarrass- 
the part of his mother. ment on either side. She continved to 
That pretty lady continued to hear charm and surprise him, and to discover 
disquieting tales of her son’s doings. They daily in him new traits to admire in a char- 
came to her right and left, from dance and acter which perhaps he did not really possess. 
card-table, opera box and supper-party, tea In this girl he seemed to find an infinite 
and bazaar and fashionable reception. variety. Onno two days was she exactly the 
One grim-visaged old harridan, of whom same—or so he seemed to think. And yet 
Meahattan stood in fawning fear, bluntly _ her basic qualities were, it appeared to him, 
informed her that she’d better look out for characteristic and unvarying—directness, 
her boy if she didn’t want to become a __ loyalty, generosity, freedom from ulterior 
grandmother. motive, and a gay confidence in a world 
Which infuriated and terrified Mrs. which, for the first time in her life, she had 
Bailey and set her thinking with all the im- _ begun to find unexpectedly exciting. 
placable concentration of which she was They had been, one evening, to a musical 
capable. So far in lifeshe had accomplished comedy, which, by some fortunate chance, 
whatever she set out todo.” And of all things was well written, well sung, and well done. 
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And they were in excellent spirits as they 
left the theater and stood waiting for his 
limousine car. 

‘Athalie,”’ he said, “suppose we sidestep 
the Regina and try Broadway. Are you in 
the humor for it?” 

She laughed, and her eyes sparkled in the 
electric glow. 

“Are you, Clive?” 

“Ves, Iam. I feel very devilish.” 

“So do I—devilishly hungry.” 

“‘That’s fine. Where shall we go?” 

“The Café Arabesque? The name 
sounds exciting.” 

“All right.” 

As his car drew up and the gold-capped 
porter opened the door, he directed his 
chauffeur to drive them to the café. 

“Tf you don’t like it,” he added to Atha- 
lie, drawing the fur robe over her knees and 
his, “‘we can go somewhere else.” 

“That’s very nice of you. I don’t have 
to suffer for my mistakes.” 

“Nobody ever ought to suffer for mis- 
takes, because nobody would ever make mis- 
takes on purpose,”’ he said, laughing. 

“Such a delightful philosophy! Please 
remind me of it when I’m in agony over 
something I’m sorry I did.” 

“T’m afraid you’ll have toremind me, too,” 
he said, still laughing. “Is it a bargain?” 

“Certainly.” 

The car stopped; he sprang out and 
aided her to the icy sidewalk. 

“T don’t think I ever saw you as pretty 
as you are to-night,”’ he whispered, slipping 
his arm under hers. “Are you really grow- 
ing more beautiful, or do I merely think so?” 

“‘T don’t know,” she said happily; “I'll tell 
you a secret, shall I?” He inclined his ear 
toward her. “Clive, I feel beautiful to-night. 
Do you know how it feels to feel beautiful?” 

“Not personally,” he admitted; and they 
separated, still laughing like two children, 
the focus of sympathetic, amused, or envi- 
ous glances from the brilliantly dressed 
throng clustering at the two cloak-rooms. 

She came to him presently where he 
was waiting, and, instinctively, the groups 
around the doors made a lane for the fair 
young girl who came forward with the 
ghost of a smile, as though entirely uncon- 
scious of herself and of everybody except 
the man who moved out to meet her. 

“It’s true,” he murmured; “you are the 
most beautiful thing in this beauty-ridden 
town.” 
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“You'll spoil me, Clive.” 

“Ts that possible?” 

“T don’t know. Don’t try. There is a 
great deal in me that has never been dis- 
turbed, never been brought out. Maybe 
much of it is evil,” she added lightly. 

He turned; she met his eyes half seriously, 
half mockingly, and they laughed. But 
what she had said so lightly in jest remained 
for a few moments in his mind, to occupy 
and slightly trouble it. 

From their table beside the bronze-railed 
gallery, they could overlook the main floor, 
where a wide lane for dancing had been 
cleared and marked out. 

A noisy orchestra played imbecile dance- 
music, and a number of male and female 
imbeciles took advantage of it to exercise 
the only portions of their anatomy in which 
any trace of intellect had ever lodged. 

Athalie, resting one dimpled elbow on the 
velvet-cushioned rail, watched the dancers 
for a while; then hei unamused and almost 
expressionless gaze swept the tables below 
with a leisurely absence of interest that 
might have been mistaken for insolence— 
and envied as such by a servile world which 
secretly adores it. 

“Well, Lady Greensleeves?” Clive said. 

“Some remarkable Poiret and Lucille 
gowns, Clive—and a great deal of paint.” 

She remained a moment in the same atti- 
tude—leisurely inspecting the throng be- 
low, then turned to him, her calm preoccu- 
pation changing to a shyly engaging smile. 

“Are you still of the same mind concern- 
ing my personal attractiveness?” 

“T have spoiled you!”’ he concluded, pre- 
tending chagrin. 

“Ts that spoiling me—to hear you say 
you approve of me?” 

“Of course not, you dear girl! 
could ever spoil you.” 

She lifted her Clover Club, looking across 
the frosty glass at him; and the usual rite 
was silently completed. They were hungry; 
her appetite was always a natural and 
healthy one, and his sometimes matched it. 

“Now, this is wonderful,” he said, lighting 
a cigarette between courses—‘‘a good show, 
good dinner, and good company. What sur- 
feited monarch could ask more?” 

“Why mention the company last, Clive?” 

“T’ve certainly spoiled you,” he said, 
with a groan. ‘You've tasted adulation; 
you prefer it to your dinner.”’ 

“The question is: Do you prefer my 
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company to the dinner and the show? Do 
you? If so, why mention me last?” 

“T always mention you last in my prayers 
—so that whoever listens will more easily 
remember,” he said gaily. 

The laughter still made the dark-blue 
eyes brilliant, but they grew more serious 
when she said: ‘‘ You don’t really ever pray 
for me, Clive. Do you?” 

“Yes; why not?” 

The smile faded in her eyes and in his. 

“T didn’t know you prayed at all.” 

“Tt’s one of those things I happen to do,” 
he said, with a slight shrug. 

They mused for a while in silence, her 
mind pursuing its trend back to childhood, 
his idly considering the subject of prayer, 
and wondering whether the habit had be- 
come too mechanical with him, or whether 
his less selfish petitions might possibly carry 
to the Source of All Things. 

Then having drifted clear of his nebulous 
zone of thought, and coffee having been 
served, they came back to earth and to 
each other. 

They discussed the play; she hummed 
snatches of its melodies below her breath at 


intervals, her dark-blue eyes always fixed 
on him and her ears listening to him alone. 
Particularly now; for his mood had changed 
and he was drifting back toward something 
she had said earlier in the evening—some- 
thing about her own possible capacity for 


good and evil. It was a question, only 
partly serious; and she responded in the 
same vein: 

“How should I know what capabilities 
I possess? No doubt, dormant within me 
lies every besetting sin, every human failing. 
Perhaps, also, the cardinal, corresponding, 
and antidotic virtues to all of these.” 

“T suppose,” he said, ‘“‘every sin has its 
antithesis. It’s like a chess-board—the 
human mind—with the black men ranged on 
one side and the white on the other, ready to 
move, to advance, skirmish, threaten, man- 
euver, attack, and check each other, and the 
intervening squares represent the checkered 
battle-field of contending desires.”’ 

The simile striking her as original and 
clever, she made him a pretty compliment. 

“Tf,” she nodded, “‘a sin, represented by 
a black piece, dares to stir or intrude or 
threaten, then there is always the better 
thought, represented by a white piece, 
ready to block and check the black one. 
Is that it?” 
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“Exactly,” he said, secretly well pleased 
with himself. And as for Athalie, she ad- 
mired his elastic and eloquent imagination 
beyond words. 

“Do you know,” she said, ‘you have 
never yet told me anything about your 
business. Is it all right for me to ask?” 

“Certainly. It’s real estate—Bailey, 
Reeve & Willis. Willis is dead, Reeve out 
of it, and my father and I are the whole 
show.” 

“Reeve?” she repeated, interested. 

“Yes; he lives in Paris permanently. 
He has a son here, in the banking business.” 

“Cecil Reeve?” 

“Yes; do you know him?” 

“No; my sister Catharine does.” 

Clive seemed interested and curious. 

“Cecil Reeve and I were at Harvard to- 
gether. I haven’t seen much of him since.” 

“What sort is he, Clive?” 

““Nice—oh, very nice! A good sport—a 
good deal of a sport—which sister did you 
say?” 

“Catharine.” 

“That’s the cunning little one with the 
baby stare and brown curls?” 

“ Yes.’ 

Clive sat absently fidgeting with his glass, 
and Athalie watched him. Presently, with- 
out looking up, he said: 

“Ves; Cecil Reeve is a very decent sport. 
Rather gay. Good-looking chap. Nice 
sort—but rather a sport, you know.” 

The girl nodded. 

“Catharine mustn’t believe all he says,” 
he added, with a laugh. “Cecil has a way 
—TI’m not knocking him, you understand— 
but a young, inexperienced girl might take 
him a little bit too seriously. Of course your 
sister wouldn’t.” 

“No; I don’t think so. Are you that 
way, too?” 

He raised his eyes. 
am, Athalie?”’ 

“No; but I can’t help wondering—how 
you can find me as companionable as you 
say you do. I can’t help wondering how 
long it will last.” 

“Tt will last as long as you do.” 

“But you are sure to find me out sooner 
or later, Clive.” 

“Find you out?” 

““Yes—discover my limits, exhaust my 
capacity for entertaining you, extract the 
last atom of amusement out of me——” 

“Athalie! What nonsense! How can I 
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possibly tire of such a girl as you? I scarcely 
even know you yet. I don’t begin to know 
you. Why, you area perfectly unexplored, 
undiscovered girl to me, yet!” 

“Am I?” she asked, laughing. ‘‘I sup- 
posed you had discovered about all there is 
to me.” 

He shook his head. 

“Every time we meet you are different. 
You always have interesting views on any 
subject. You stimulate my imagination. 
How could I tire? Besides, I am always 


aware of reserved and hidden forces in you, * 


of a character which I only partly know and 
admire—capabilities, capacities of which I 
am ignorant except that, intuitively, I seem 
to know they are part of you.” 

“Am I as complex as that to you?” 

“Sometimes,” he admitted. “You are 
just now, for example. But usually you 
are only a wonderfully interesting and 
charming girl who brings out the best side 
of me and keeps me amused and happy 
every moment that I am with you.” 

“There really is not much more to me 
than that,’’ she said, in a low voice. ‘“‘ You 
sum me up—a gay source of amusement; 
nothing more.” 

“Athalie, you know you are more vital 
than that to me.” 

“No, I don’t know it.” 

“You do. You know it in your own 
heart. You know that it is a straight, clean, 
ardent friendship that inspires me, and”— 
she looked up, serious and very quiet— 
“you know,” he continued impulsively, 
“that it is not only your beauty, your 
loveliness and grace, and that inexplicable 
charm you seem to radiate that bring me 
to seek you every time that I have a mo- 
ment to do so. Why, if it were that alone, 
it would all have been merely a matter of 
sentiment. Have I ever been sentimental?” 

“ss No.”’ 

“Have I ever made love to you?” 

She did not reply. Her eyes were fixed 
on her glass. : 

“Have I, Athalie?” he repeated. 

“No, Clive,” she said gently. 

“Well, then, is there not on my part a 
very deep, solidly founded, and vital friend- 
ship for you? Is there not a ‘5 

“Don’t let’s talk about it,’’ she inter- 
rupted, in a low voice. ‘You always make 
me very happy; you say I please you, 
interest, and amuse you. That is enough 
—more than enough—more than ‘id 
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“T said you make me happy—happier 
than I have ever been,” he explained, with 
emphasis. ‘Do you suppose for a moment 
that your regard for me is warmer, deeper, 
more enduring than is mine for you?” 

She lifted her eyes to his. But she had 
nothing more to say on the subject. 

However, he began to insist, a little impa- 
tiently, on a direct answer. And finally she 
said: “Clive, you came into a rather empty 
life when you came into mine. Judge how 
completely you have filled it and what it 
would be if you went out of it. Your own 
life has always been full. If I should dis- 
appear from it—’’ She ceased. 

The quiet, accentless, almost listless dig- 
nity of the words surprised and impressed 
him for a moment; then the reaction came 
in a faint glow through every vein, and a 
sudden impulse to respond to her with an 
assurance of devotion a little out of key 
with the somewhat stately and reserved 
measure of their duet called friendship. 

“You also fill my life,” he said. “You 
give me what I never had—an intimacy and 
an understanding that satisfies. Had I my 
way, I would be with you all the time. No 
other woman interests me as you do.” 

“Oh, Clive! And all the charming people 
you know!” 

“T know many. None like you, Athalie.” 

“That is very sweet of you. I’m trying 
to believe it—I want to. There are many 
days to fill in when I am not with you. To 
fill them with such a belief would be to 
shorten them. I often wonder where you 
are; what you are doing; with what stately 
and beautiful creature you are talking, 
laughing. The days are very long, some- 
times,”’ she added, half to herself. 

When again, calmly, she turned to him, 
there was an odd expression on his face, and 
the next second he reddened and shifted his 
gaze. Neither spoke for a few moments. 

Presently she began to draw on her 
gloves, but he continued staring into space, 
and finally she bent forward and rested her 
slim, gloved fingers on his hand. 

“Ves; all right,” he muttered. 

“‘T have to go to business in the morning,” 
she pleaded. 

He turned almost impatiently. 

“Tf I had my way, you wouldn’t go to 
business at all.” 

“Tf I had my way, I wouldn’t either,” 
she rejoined smilingly. But his youthful 
visage remained sober and flushed. 
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And when they were seated in the limou- 
sine and the fur rug enveloped them both, he 
said abruptly, “I’m getting tired of this 
business.” 

““What business, Clive?” 

“Everything—the way you live—your 
inadequate quarters—your having to work 
all day long in that stuffy office.” 

She said, surprised and perplexed: 

“But it can’t be helped, Clive. 
to work.” 

“Why?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean—what good am I to you— 
what’s the use of me if I can’t make things 
easier for you?” 

“The use of you? Did you think I ever 
had any idea of using you?”’ 

“But I want you to.” 

“How?” she asked, perplexed. 

But he had no definite idea, no plan fixed, 
nothing further to say on a subject that had 
so suddenly taken shape within his mind. 
She asked him again for an explanation, 
but, receiving none, settled back thought- 
fully in her furs. Only once did he break 
the silence. 

“You know,” he said indifferently, “that 
row of houses of which yours is one belongs 
to me. I mean to me, personally.” 

“No, I didn’t know it.” 

“Well, it does. It’s my own invest- 
ment. I’ve reduced rents—pending im- 
provements.” 

She looked up at him. 

“The rent of your apartment has been 
reduced fifty per cent.,’”’ he said carelessly; 
“so your rent is now paid until the new term 
begins, next October.”’ 

“Clive, that is perfectly ridiculous!”’ she 
began, hotly; but he swung around, silenc- 
ing her. 

“Are you criticizing my business meth- 
ods?”’ he demanded. 

“But that is too silly——” 

“Will ycu mind your business!” he ex- 
claimed, turning and taking her by both 
shoulders. 

She looked into his eyes, searching them 
in silence. Then: 

““You’re such a dear,” she sighed. “ Why 
do you want to do a thing like that when 
my sisters and I can afford to pay the pres- 
ent rent? You are always doing such things, 
Clive; you have simply covered my dress- 
ing-table with silver; my bureau is full of 
pretty things, all gifts from you; you’ve 
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given me the loveliest furniture of my own, 
and books and desk-set and—and every- 
thing. And now you are asking me to 
live rent free. And what have I to offer 
you in return?” 

“The happiness of being with you now 
and then.” 

“Oh, Clive; you know that isn’t very 
much to offer you! You know that our be- 
ing together is far more to me than it is to 
you. I dare not even consider what I’d do 
without you, now. You mold me, alter my 
thoughts, make me such a delightfully differ- 
ent girl, take entire charge and possession of 
me. I don’t want you to give me anything 
more—do anything more for me. Please 
don’t ask me to live without paying rent.” 

The limousine drew up by the curb; 
Clive jumped out, aided Athalie to descend, 
and started for a grilled door where a 
light glimmered. . . 

“This is not the house!” exclaimed Atha- 
lie. “Where are you taking me, Clive?” 

“Come on,” he said; “I merely want to 
show you how I’ve had the new apartment- 
house built.”’ 

“But—it’s too late! 
Are you really serious?” 

He nodded and rang. A sleepy night por- 
ter opened, recognized Clive, and touched 
his hat. 

“Take us to the top, Mike,” he said. 

“Have you the keys, sorr?”’ 

“Yes.” 

They entered the cage, and it shot up to 
the top floor. 

“Wait for us, Mike.’”’ And to Athalie, 
“This is Michael Daly who will do anything 
you ask of him—won’t you, Mike?”’ 

“T will that, sorr,”’ said the big Irishman, 
tipping his hat to Athalie. 

“But, Clive,” she persisted, bewildered, 
“T don’t understand why s 

“Little goose, hush!” he replied, subduing 
the excitement in his voice and fitting the 
key into the door. 

“One moment, Athalie,” he added, “until 
I light up. Now!” 

She entered the lighted hallway, walking 
on a soft, green carpet, and turned, obeying 
the guiding pressure of his arm, into a big 
square room which sprang into brilliant 
illumination as he found the switch. 

Green and gold were the hangings and 
prevailing colors; there were rugs, wide, 
comfortable chairs and lounges, bookcases, 
a picture or two in deep, glowing colors, a 
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baby-grand piano, and an open fire loaded 
for business. 

“Ts it done in good taste, Athalie?” he 
asked. 

“Tt is charming. Is it yours, Clive?” 

He laughed, slipped his arm under hers, 
and led her along the hallway, opening door 
after door; and first she was invited to 
observe a very modern and glistening bath- 
room, then a bedroom all done in gray and 
rose, with dainty white furniture and a 
white-bear rug beside the bed. 

“Why, this is a woman’s room!” she ex- 
claimed, puzzled. 

He only laughed and drew her along the 
hall, showing her another bedroom with 
twin beds, a maid’s room, a big clothes- 
press, and, finally, a completely furnished 
kitchen, very modern with its porcelain 
base-board and tiled walls. 

“What do you think of all this, Athalie?” 
he insisted. 

“Why, it’s exquisite, Clive! 
uP" 

They walked back to the square living- 
room. He said teasingly, ‘‘Do you remem- 
ber the first time I saw you after those four 
years, that first evening when I came in to 
surprise you and found you sitting by the 
radiator, Athalie?” 

““Ves,”’ she said. 

“And I said that you ought to have an 
open fire—and a cat. Didn’t 1?” 

“c Ves.” 

“‘There’s your fire, Athalie.” He drew a 
match from his tiny flat gold case, struck it, 
and lighted the nest of pine shavings under 
the logs. ‘‘And Michael has the cat when 
you want it.” 

He drew a big, soft armchair to the 
mounting blaze. Athalie stood motionless, 
staring at the flames; then, with a sudden, 
nervous gesture, she sank down on the arm- 
chair and covered her face with her gloved 
hands. 

He stood waiting, happy and excited, and 
finally he went over and touched her; and 
the girl caught his hand convulsively in both 
of hers and looked up at him with wet eyes. 

“How can I do this, Clive? How can I?” 
she whispered. 

“Any brother would do as much for his 
sister 24 

“Oh, Clive; you are different! You are 
more than that. You know you are. How 
can I take all this? Will you tell me? How 
can I live here—this way?” 
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“‘Your sisters will be here. You saw their 
room just now r 

“But what can I ¢ell them? 
explain?” 

“Tell them the rent is the same.” 

“They won’t believe it. They couldn’t. 
They don’t understand, even now, how it is 
with you and me—that you are so dear and 
generous and kind just because you are my 
friend—and no more than my friend. Not 
that they really believe—anything—un- 
pleasant—of me—but—but——’” © 

“What do you care—as long as it isn’t 
so?” he said coolly. 

“T don’t care. Except that it weakens 
my authority over them. Catharine is very 
impulsive and she dearly loves a good time 
—and she is becoming sullen with me when 
I try to advise her or curb her. And it’s so 
with Doris, too. If they ever really began 
to believe that between you and me there 
was—more—than friendship, I—I don’t 
know what they might feel free to think— 
or do.” 

“They’re older than you.” 

“Yes; but I seem to have the authority 
—or I did have.” 

They looked into the leaping flames; he 
threw open his fur coat and seated himself 
on the padded arm of her chair. 

“All I know is,” he said, “that it gives me 
the deepest and most enduring happiness to 
do things for you. When the architect 
planned this house, I had him design a 
place for you. Ultimately, all the row of 
old houses is to be torn down and replaced 
by modern apartments with moderate 
rentals. So you will have to move anyway, 
sooner or later. Why not come here now?” 

Half unconsciously she had rested her 
cheek against the fur lining of his coat where 
it fell against his arm. He looked down at 
her, touched her hair—a thing he had never 
thought of doing before. 

“Why not come here, Athalie?” he said 
caressingly. 

“T don’t know. It would be heavenly. 
Do you want me to, Clive?” 

“Yes. And I want you to begin to put 
away part of your salary, too. You might 
as well begin now. You will be free from 
the burden of rent, free from——’”’ 

“I—can’t—let you” 

“T want to.” 

“Why? ” 

“Because it gives me pleasure——” 

“No; because you desire to give me 
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pleasure; that is the reason!” she ex- 
claimed, with partly restrained passion— 
“because you are you—and there is nobody 
like you in all the world, Clive!” 

To her emotion his own flashed a quick, 
warm response. He looked down at her, 
deeply touched, his pride gratified, his boy- 
ish vanity satisfied. Always had the sim- 
plicity and candor of her quick and ardent 
gratitude corroborated and satisfied what- 
ever vas in him of youthful self-esteem. 

Why should he not find pleasure in giving 
to such a girl as this—giving without scruple 
—unscrupulous too, perhaps, concerning the 
effect his generosity might have on a cynical 
world which looked on out of wearied and 
incredulous eyes; unscrupulous, perhaps, 
concerning the effect his too lavish kindness 
might have on a young girl unaccustomed 
to men and the ways of men? 

But there was no harm in him; he was 
very much self-assured of that. He had 


been too carefully brought up—far too care- 
fully reared. And had people ventured to 
question him, and had they escaped alive 
his righteous violence, they would have 
learned that there really was not the remot- 


est chance that his mother was in danger of 
becoming what she most dreaded in: all 
the world. 

The fire burned lower; they sat watching 
it together, her flushed cheek against the 
fur of his coat, his arm extended along the 
back of the chair behind her. 

“Well,” he said, “this has been another 
happy evening.” : 

She stirred in assent, and he felt the light- 
est possible pressure against him. 

“Are you contented, Athalie?”’ 

“Yea.” 

After a moment he glanced at his watch. 
It was three o’clock. So he rose, placed the 
screen over the fireplace, and then came 
back to where she now stood, looking very 
intently at the opposite wall. And he 
turned to see what interested her. But 
there seemed to be nothing in particular 
just there. 

“What are you staring at, little ghost- 
seer?” he asked, passing his hand under 
her arm, and stepped back, surprised, as she 
freed herself with a quick movement. 

“What is the matter, Athalie?” he in- 
quired. 

“Nothing. Don’t touch me, Clive.” 

“No, of course not. But what in the 
world rs 
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“Nothing. Don’t ask me.” 

Presently he saw her very slowly move 
her head and look back at the empty corner 
of the room, and remain so, motionless, for 
a moment. Then she turned with a sigh, 
came quietly to him, and he drew her hand 
through his arm. 

“Of what were you thinking, Athalie?”’ 

“Of nothing.” 

“Did you think you saw something?” 

She was silent. 

“What were you looking at?” he in- 
sisted. 

“Nothing. 
now e 

“Tell me, Athalie!” 

““No—no; I don’t want to, Clive.” 

“T wish to know.” 

“T can’t. There is nothing to tell you.” 

She laid one hand on his coat, almost 
pleadingly, and looked up at him out of 
eyes so dark that only the starry light in 
them betrayed that they were blue and not 
velvet-black. 

“That same thing has happened before,” 
he said, looking at her deeply perplexed. 
“Several times since I have known you the 
same expression has come into your face 
as though you were looking at something 
which 3 

““Please don’t, Clive!” 

“Which,” he insisted, “I did not see— 
could not see.” 

“Clive!” 

He stared at her rather blankly. 

“Why don’t you tell me?”’ 

“*I—can’t!”’ 

“Ts there anything——” 

“Don’t—don’t!”” she begged; but he 
went on, still staring at her. 

“Ts there any reason for you to—not to 
be frank with me? Js there, Athalie?”’ 

“No; no reason. Must I tell you?” 

$©VWes 7? 

Her head fell; she stood plucking nerv- 
ously at his fur coat in silence. Then, 

“Clive, I—I see clearly.” 

“What!” 

“T mean that I see a—a little more 
clearly than—some do. Do you under- 
stand?” 

“No.” 

“T am clairvoyant,” she breathed. 

“Athalie! You!” 

She nodded. 

For a second or two he stood silent in his 
astonishment; then, taking her hand, he 


I don’t care to talk just 








drew her around facing the light, and she 
looked up at him in her lovely, abashed way, 
yet so honestly that anybody who could 
recognize truth and candor could never have 
mistaken such eyes as hers. 

“Who told you that you are clairvoy- 
ant?” he asked. 

‘““My mother.” 

“Then——” 

“Tt was not necessary for anybody to 
tell me that I saw—more clearly—than 
other people. Mother knew it. She 
merely explained and gave a name to this 
—this—whatever it is—this quality—this 
ability to see clearly. That is all, Clive.” 

He was evidently trying to comprehend 
and digest what she had said. She watched 
him, saw surprise and incredulity in conflict 
with uneasiness and with the belief he could 
not avoid from lips not fashioned for lies 
and eyes never made to look untruths. 

“‘T had never supposed there was such a 
thing as real clairvoyance,” he said, at last. 

She remained silent, her candid gaze 
on him. 

“T believe that you believe it, of course.”’ 

She smiled, then sighed. 

“There is no pleasure in it to me. I 
wish it were not so.” 

“But, if it is so, you ought to find it— 
interesting.” 

“ec No.” 

“Why not? I should think you would— 
if you can see—these things 

“T don’t care to see them.” 

“ Why? )? 

“They—I see them so often—and I sel- 
dom know who they are——” 

“ They? ? 

““The—people—I see.” 

“Don’t they ever speak to you?” 

“Seldom.” 

“Could you find out who they are?”’ 

“T don’t know. Yes, I think so—if I 
made an effort.” 

‘Don’t you ever use any effort 

“Oh, Clive! No! When I tell you I had 
rather not see so—so clearly———’’ 

“You dear girl!” he exclaimed, “Why 
should it distress you?” 

“Tt doesn’t—except to talk about it.” 

; Let me ask one more question. May 
? 

She nodded. 

“Then—did you recognize whoever it 
was you saw a few monients ago?”’ 

“cc Yes.” 





” 
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“Who was it, Athalie?” 
“My mother.” 





X 


Earty in April, C. Bailey, Junior over- 
drew his account, and was politely notified 
of that oversight by the bank. He hunted 
about, casually, for stray funds, but, to his 
intense surprise, discovered nothing imme- 
diately available. 

Which annoyed him, and he explained the 
situation to his father, who demanded fur- 
ther and sordidly searching explanations 
concerning the expenditure on his son’s 
part of an income more than adequate for 
any unmarried young man. 

They undertook this interesting line of 
research together, but there came a time 
in the proceedings when C. Bailey, Junior 
betrayed violent inclinations toward reti- 
cence, non-communication, and finally se- 
crecy; in fact, he declined to proceed any 
further or to throw any more light upon 
his reasons for not proceeding. 

“The trouble is,” concluded Bailey, 
Senior, “you have been throwing away your 
income on that Greensleeve girl. What is 
she—your private property?” 

“Ne 

The two men looked at each other, stead- 
ily enough. Bailey, Senior said, “If that’s 
the case—why in the name of common 
sense do you spend so much money on her?” 

Clive replied: 

“T didn’t suppose I was spending very 
much. I like her. I like her better than 
any other girl. She is really wonderful, 
father. You won’t believe it if I say she is 
charming, well bred, clever——’’ 

“T believe that!” 

“And,” continued Clive, ‘absolutely un- 
selfish and non-mercenary.” 

“Tf she’s all that, too, it certainly seems 
to pay her—materially speaking.” 

“You don’t understand,” said his son 
patiently. “From the very beginning of 
our friendship it has been very difficult for 
me to make her accept anything—even 
when she was in actual need. Our friend- 
ship is not on that basis. She doesn’t care 
for me because of what I do for her. It may 
surprise you to hear me——” 

“My son, nothing surprises me any more, 
not even virtue and honesty. This girl 
may be all you think her. Personally, I 
never met any like her, but I’ve read about 
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them in sentimental fiction. No doubt 
there’s a basis for such popular heroines. 
There may have been such paragons. There 
may be yet. Perhaps you’ve collided with 
one of these feminine curiosities.” 

“T have.” 

“ Allright, Clive. Only, why linger longer 
in the side-show than the price of admission 
warrants? The main tent awaits you. In 
more modern metaphor, it’s the same film 
every hour, every day, the same orches- 
trion, the same environment. You’ve seen 
enough. There’s nothing more—if I under- 
stand your immaculate intentions. Do I?” 

“Yes,” said Clive, reddening. 

“All right; there’s nothing more, then. 
It’s time to retire. You’ve had your amuse- 
ment, and you’ve paid for it like a gentle- 
man—very much like a gentleman—rather 
exorbitantly. That’s the way a gentleman 
always pays. So, now, suppose you return 
to your own sort and coyly reappear amid 
certain circles recently neglected, and which, 
at one period of your career, you permitted 
yourself to embellish and adorn.” 

They both laughed; there had been al- 
ways a very tolerant understanding be- 
tween them. Then Clive’s face grew graver. 

“Father,” he said, “I’ve tried remaining 
away. It doesn’t do any good. The longer 
I stay away from her, the more anxious 
I am to go back.” 

“You're not in love with her, are you?” 

The son hesitated. 

“No—no; I can’t be. 
that I am not.” 

“What would you do if you were?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“ Marry her?” 

“T couldn’t do that!’ muttered Clive, 
startled. Then he remained silent. 

Partly his father’s blunt question had 
jarred him, partly the idea of marrying any- 
body at all—also, the mere idea of the storm 
such a proceeding would raise in the world 
he inhabited—his mother being the storm- 
center, dispensing anathema, thunder and 
lightning—appalled him. 

“T couldn’t do that,” he repeated, gazing 
rather blankly at his father. 

“You could if you had to,” said his father 
curtly. 

“What!” 

“But I take your word it couldn’t come 
to that.” 

The boy flushed hotly, but said nothing. 
He shrank from comprehending such an 


I’m very certain 


Athalie 


impossible situation, ashamed for himself, 
ashamed for Athalie, resenting even the ex- 
aggerated and grotesque possibility of such 
a thing. 

The frankness and cynicism of Bailey, 
Senior had possibly been pushed too far. 
Clive became restless, and the calm entente 
cordiale ended for a while. 

Ended, also, his visits to Athalie for a 
while, the paternal conversation having, 
somehow, chilled his desire to see her, and 
spoiled, for the time, anyway, any pleasure 
in being with her. 

Also, his father offered to help him out 
financially; and, somehow, he felt as though 
Bailey, Senior were paying for his own gifts 
to Athalie. Which idea mortified him, and 
he resolved to remain away from her until 
he recovered his self-respect—which would 
be duly recovered, he felt certain, when the 
next coupons fell due. 

For a week or two he did not even wish to 
see her, so ashamed and sullied did he feel 
after the way his father had handled and 
bruised the delicate situation and the name 
of the young girl who so innocently adorned 
it. No;something had been spoiled for him, 
temporarily. He felt it. Something of the 
sweetness, the innocence, the candor of this 
blameless friendship had been marred. The 
bloom was rubbed off; the piquant freshness 
and fragrance were gone for the present. 

It is true that an unexpected boom in his 
business kept him and his father almost 
feverishly active and left them both fatigued 
at night. This lasted for a week or two— 
long enough to excite all real-estate men 
with a hope for future prosperity not yet 
entirely dead. But at the end of two or 
three weeks that hope began to die its usual 
lingering death. 

Dulness set in; the talk was of Harlem, 
Westchester, and the Bronx; a private 
bank failed; then three commercial houses 
went to the wall, and a seat was sold for 
twenty-five thousand dollars on the Ex- 
change. Business resumed its normal and 
unexaggerated course. The days of boom 
were surely ended, and vacant lots on 
Fifth Avenue threatened to remain vacant 
for a while longer. 

Clive began to drop in at his clubs again. 
One was a whipper-snapper club to which 
young Manhattan aspired when freshly re- 
leased from college; the others were of the 
fashionable and semifashionable sort, tedi- 
ous, monotonous, full of the aimless, the 








idle, or of that bustling and showy smart- 
ness which is, perhaps, even less admirable 
and less easy to endure. 

But the Geyser was the least harmless of 
the clubs affected by C. Bailey, Junior—it 
being an all-night resort and the haunt of 
the hopeless sport. Here dissipation, futile, 
aimless, meaningless, was on its native 
heath. Here, on his own stamping-ground, 
prowled the youthful scion of many a dissi- 
pated race—nouveau riche and Knicker- 
bocker alike. All that was required of any- 
body was money and a depthless capacity. 

It was in this place that Clive encoun- 
tered Cecil Reeve one stormy midnight. 

“You don’t come here often, do you?” 
said Reeve. 

Clive said he didn’t. 

“Neither do I. But when I do there’s a 
few doing. Will you have a high one, 
Clive? In deference to our late and revered 
university?” 

Clive would so far consent to degrade 
himself for the honor of alma mater. 

There was much honor done her that 
evening. 

Toward the beginning of the end, Clive 
said: “I can’t sit up all night, Cecil. 
What do you do for a living, anyway?” 

“Bank a bit.” 

“Oh, that’s just amusement. What do 
you work at?” 

“T didn’t mean that kind of a bank!” 
said Reeve, annoyed. All sense of humor 
fled him when hammer-locked with Bac- 
chus. At such psychological moments, too, 
he became indiscreet. And now he pro- 
posed to Clive an excursion amid what he 
termed the “high lights of Olympus,” 
which the latter man discouraged. 

“All right then. T’ll tell you what I'll 
do. Tl give a Byzantine party. I know a 
little gir.——” 

“Oh, shut up!” 

“She’s a fine little girl, Clive-—— 

“This is no hour to send out invitations.” 


”? 


“Why not? Her name is——” 
“cc Dry up! ”? 

“Catharine Greensleeve.”’ 
‘““What!”’ 


_ “Certainly. She’s a model at Winton’s 
joint. She’s a peach. Crowned with roses 


she might have presided for Lucullus.”’ 
Clive said: 
“By that you mean she’s all right, don’t 
you? You’d better mean it, anyway!” 
“Ts that so?” 
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“Yes, that’s so. Iknowher sister. All of 
them are all right. You understand?” 

“T understand numerous things. One 
of ’em’s Catharine Greensleeve. And she’s 
some plum, believe me!”’ 

“That’s all right, too; so stop talking 
about it,”’ retorted Clive sharply. 

“Sure, it’s all right. Don’t worry, just 
because you know her sister, will you?” 

Clive shrugged. Reeve was in a trouble- 
some mood, and he left him and went home 
feeling vaguely irritated and even less in- 
clined than ever to see Athalie—which state 
of mind perplexed and irritated him still 
further. 


He went to one or two dances during the 
week—a thing he had not done of late. 
Then he went to several more, also to a 
number of débutante receptions and to 
several teas. He rather liked being with 
his own sort again; the comfortable sense 
of home-coming, of conventionalism, of a 
pleasant social security appealed to him 
after several months’ irresponsible straying 
from familiar paths. And he began to go 
about the sheepwalks and enjoy a world 
never entered, never seen by Athalie Green- 
sleeve, and of the existence of which she was 
aware only through the medium of the daily 
papers. 

He wrote to her now and then. Always 
she answered his letter the following day. 

About the end of April he wrote: 


DEAR ATHALIE: 

About everything seems to conspire to keep me 
from seeing you—business, in a measure, social 
duties, and, to tell the truth, a mistaken but strenu- 
ous opposition on my mother’s part. 

She doesn’t know you, and refuses to. But she 
knows me, and ought to infer everything delightful 
in the girl who has become my friend—because she 
knows that I don’t, and never did, affect the other 
sort. 

Every day, recently, she has asked me whether I 
have seen you. To avoid unpleasant discussions, I 
haven’t gone to see you. But I am going to as soon 
as this unreasonable alarm concerning us blows over. 

It seems very deplorable to me that two young 
people can not enjoy an absolutely honest friend- 
ship unsuspected and undisturbed. 

I miss you a lot. Is the apartment comfortable? 
Does Michael do everything you wish? Did the cat 
prove a good one? I sent for the best Angora to be 
had from the Silver Cloud Cattery. 

Now tell me, Athalie, what can I do for you? 
Please! What is it you need; what is it you would 
like to have? Are you saving part of your salary? 

Tell me, also, what you do with yourself after 
business hours. Have you seen any shows? I sup- 
pcse you go out with your sisters now and then. 

As for me, I go about more or less. For a while 











DRAWN BY PRANK CRAIG 


* Wasn't a civil bow enough?" “Enough? Perhaps. I don't know, mother. I don't seem to know how 
a fool, Clive!“ He said absently: “It's too late for such advice. 











much is due her from me. She's never had anything from me, so far—anything worth having.” “Don't be 
Tama fool. And I don't quite understand how not to be one™ 
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I didn’t; business seemed to revive, and everybody 


in real estate became greatly excited. But it all sim- , 


mered down again to the usual routine. So I’ve 
been going about to various affairs—dances and 
things. And, consequently, there’s peace and quiet 
at home for me. 
Always yours, 
C. BAILEY, JR. 
P.S. As TI sit here writing you, the desire seizes 
me to drop my pen, put on my hat and coat, and go 
to see you. But I can’t. There’s a dinner on here, 
Good-night, dear 
CLIVE. 


and I’ve got to stay for it. 
Athalie! 


Her answer came by return mail, as usual: 


DEAR CLIVE: 

Your letter has troubled me so much. If your 
mother feels that way about me, what are we to do? 
Is it right for us to see each other? 

It is true that I am not conscious of any wrong 
in seeing you and in being your friend. I know that 
I never had an unworthy thought concerning you. 
And I feel confident that your thoughts regarding 
our friendship and me are blameless. Where lies 
the wrong? 

Some aspects of the affair have troubled me lately. 
Please do not be sensitive and take offense, Clive, if 
I admit to you that I never have quite reconciled 
myself to accepting anything from you. 

What I have accepted has been for your own sake 
—for the pleasure you found in giving, not for my 
own sake. 

I wanted only your friendship. That was enough 
—more than enough to make me happy and con- 
tented. 

I was not in want; I had sufficient; I lived better 
than I had ever lived; I was self-reliant, self- 
supportiiig, and—forgive and understand me, Clive 
—a little more self-respecting than I now am. 

It is true I had saved very little; but I am young, 
and life is before me. 

This seems very ungrateful of me, very ungener- 
ous after all you have done for me. 

But, Clive, it is the truth, and I think it ought to 
be told. Because this is, and has always been, a 
source of self-reproach to me, whether rightly or 
wrongly, I don’t know. I ama novice at confession, 
but I feel that, if Iam to make a clean breast to you, 
partial confession is not worth while, not really 
honest, not worthy of the very sacred friendship 
that inspires it. 

So I shall shrive myself as well as I know how and 
continue to admit to you my further doubts and 
misgivings. They are these: My sisters do not 
understand your friendship for me, even if they 
understand mine for you—which they say they do. 

I don’t think they believe me dishonest; but they 
cannot see any reason for your generosity to me un- 
less you ultimately expect me to be dishonest. 

This has weakened my influence with them. I 
know I am the youngest, yet until recently I had a 
certain authority in matters regarding the common 
welfare and the common policy. But this is nearly 
gone. They point out, with perfect truth, that I 
myself do, with you, the very things for which I 
criticize them and against which I warn them. 

Of course the radical difference is that I do these 
things with you; but they can’t understand why 
you are any better, any finer, any more admirable, 
any further to be trusted than the men they go 
about with alone. 
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It is quite in vain that I explain to them what sort 
of manyouare. They retort that I merely think so. 

There is a man who takes Catharine out more fre- 
quently and keeps her out much later than I like. 
I mean Cecil Reeve. But what I say only makes 
my sister sullen. She knows he is a friend of yours. 
And, Clive, I am rather afraid she is beginning to 
care more for him than is quite safe for her ever to 
care for any man of that class. 

And Doris has met other men of the same kind— 
I don’t know who they are, for she won’t tell me. 
But after the theater she goes out with them; and it 
is doing her no good. 

There is only one more item in my confession; 
then I’m done. 

It is this: I have heard recently from various 
sources that my being seen with you so frequently is 
causing much gossip among your friends. 

Is this true? And if it is, will it damage you? I 
don’t care about myself. I know very few people, 
and it doesn’t matter. Besides, I care enough about 
our companionship to continue it, whatever un- 
truths are said or thought about me. But how 
about you, Clive? Because I also care enough for 
you to give you up if my being seen with you is 
going to disgrace you. 

This is my confession. I have told you all. Now, 
could you tell me what it is best for us to do? 

Be just to us both by being frank with me. Your 
decision shall be my law. 


This is a long, long letter. I can’t seem to let it go 
to you—as though, when I post it, I am snapping 
one more bond that still seems to hold us together. 

My daily life is agreeable if a trifle monotonous. 
I have been out two or three times, once to see the 
Morgan Collection at the Metropolitan Museum— 
very dazzling and wonderful. What strange 
thoughts it evoked in me—thrilling, delightful, exhil- 
arating—as though inspiring me to some blind effort 
or other. Isn’t it ridiculous—as though J had it in, 
me to do anything or be anybody? I’m merely tell- 
ing you how all that exquisite art affected me—me— 
a working girl. 

Another evening I went out with Catharine. 
Mr. Reeve asked us and another man. We went to 
see “Once Upon a Time” at the Half-Moon Theater, 
and afterward we went to supper at the Café 
Columbine. Another eyening the other man, Mr. 
Reeve’s friend, a Mr. Hargrave, asked me to see 
“Under the Sun” at the Zigzag Theater. It wasa 
tiresome show. We went to supper afterward to 
meet Catharine and Mr. Reeve. 

That is all, except that I’ve dined out once or. 
twice with Mr. Hargrave. And, somehow or other, 
I felt queer and even conspicuous going to the 
Regina with him and to other places where you and 
I have been so often together.' Also, I felt a little 
depressed. Everything always reminded me of you 
and of happy evenings with you. I can’t seem to 
get used to going about with other men. But they 
seem to be very nice, very kind, and very amusing. 

And a girl ought to be thankful to almost anybody 
who will take her out of her monotony. 

I’m afraid you’ve given me a taste for luxury and 
amusement. You have spoiled me, I fear. I am cer- 
tainly an ungrateful little beast—am I not?—to lay 


‘the blame on you. But it is dull, Clive, after working 


all day to sit every evening reading alone, or to 
lie on the bed and stare at the ceiling, waiting for 
the others to come home. 

















If it were not for that darling cat you gave me, 
I'd perish of sheer solitude. But he is such a com- 

fort, Hafiz; and his eyes are the bluest blue and his 

long, winter fur the snowiest white, and his ruff is 

wonderful and his tail magnificent. Also he is very 

affectionate to me. For which, with perfect rever- 

ence, I venture to thank God. 

Good-night, Clive. If you’ve struggled through 
this letter so far, you won’t mind reading that I am 
faithfully and always your friend, 

ATHALIE GREENSLEEVE. 

Her letter thoroughly aroused Clive, and 
he was all for going straight to her—only 
he couldn’t go that evening, because he 
dared not break a dinner engagement or fail 
to appear with his mother at the opera. In 
fact, he was already involved in a mess of 
social obligations for two weeks ahead—not 
an evening free. 

It gave him an odd, restless sensation to 
hear of her going about with Francis Har- 
grave—dining alone with him. He felt al- 
most hurt, as though she had done him a 
personal injustice; yet he knew that it was 
absurd for him to resent anything of that 
sort. His monopoly of her happened to be 
one merely because she, at that time, knew 
no other man of his sort and would not go 
out with any other kind of man. 

Why should he expect her to remain 
eternally isolated except when he chose to 
take her out? No young girl could endure 
that sort of thing too long. Certainly Atha- 
lie was inevitably destined to meet other 
men, be admired, admire in her turn, accept 
invitations. She was unusually beautiful— 
a charming, intelligent, clean-cut, healthy 
young girl. She required companionship 
and amusement; she would be unhuman 
if she didn’t. 

Only—men were men. And safe and sane 
friendships between men of his own caste 
and girls like Athalie Greensleeve were rare. 

Clive chafed and became restive and 
morose. In vain he repeated to himself that 
what Athalie was doing was perfectly nat- 
ural. But it didn’t make the idea of her 
going out with other men any the more 
attractive to him. 

His clever mother, possibly aware of 
what ferment was working in her son, 
watched him out of the tail of her orna- 
mental eyes, but wisely let him alone to 
fidget his own way out of it. She had heard 
that the Greensleeve girl was raising hob 
with Cecil Reeve and Francis Hargrave. 
They were other people’s sons, however. 
And it might have workéd itself out of Clive 
—this restless ferment which soured his 
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mind and gave him an acid satisfaction in 
being anything but cordial in his own 
family circle. But there was a girl—a débu- 
tante, very desirable for Clive, his mother 
thought—one Winifred Stuart, and very 
delightful to look upon. 

And Clive had seen just enough of her to 
like her exceedingly; and, at dances, had 
even wandered about to look for her, and 
had evinced boredom and dissatisfaction 
when she had not been present. 

Which inspired his mother to give a 
theater-party for little Miss Stuart and two 
dozen other youngsters, and a supper at 
the Regina afterward. 

It was an excellent idea; and it went as 
wrong as such excellent ideas so often go. 
For as Clive, in company with the others, 
sauntered into the splendid reception-room 
of the Regina, he saw Athalie come in with a 
man whom he had never before seen. 

The shock of recognition—for it was a 
shock—was mutual. Athalie’s dark eyes 
widened, and a little color left her cheeks; 
and Clive reddened painfully. 

It was, perhaps, scarcely the thing to do, 
but, as she advanced, he stepped forward, 
and their hands met. 

“T am so very glad to see you again,” 
he said. 

“T, too, Clive. 

“And you?” 

“Quite.” She hesitated; there was a 
moment’s pause, while the two men looked 
coolly at each other. 

“May I present Mr. Bailey, Captain 
Dane?” Further she did not account for 
Captain Dane, who presently took her off 
somewhere, leaving Clive to return to his 
smiling but enraged mother. 

Never had he found any supper-party so 
noisy, so mirthless, and so endless. Half the 
time he didn’t know what he was saying to 
Winifred Stuart or to anybody else.’ Nor 
could he seem to see anybody very dis- 
tinctly, for the mental phantoms of Athalie 
and Captain Dane floated persistently be- 
fore him, confusing everything at moments 
except the smiling and deadly glance of his 
mother. 

Afterward they went to their various 
homes in various automobiles, and Clive 
was finally left with his mother in his own 
drawing-room. 

“What you did this evening,” she said to 
her son, “‘was not exactly the thing to do 
under the circumstances, Clive.” 


Are you well?” 
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“Why not?” he asked wearily, as her 
maid relieved her of her sables and lace hood. 

“Because it was not necessary. That girl 
you spoke to was the Greensleeve girl, I 
suppose?”’ 

“Ves, Athalie Greensleeve.” 

“Who was the man?” 

“JT don’t know—a Captain Dane, I be- 
lieve.” 

““Wasn’t a civil bow enough?” 

“Enough? Perhaps. I don’t know, 
mother. I don’t seem to know how much is 
due her from me. She’s never had anything 
from me, so far—anything worth having.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Clive!” 

He said absently: “It’s too late for such 
advice. I am a fool. And I don’t quite 
understand how not to be one.” 

His mother, rather fearful of arousing in 
him any genuine emotion, discreetly kissed 
him good-night. 

“You’reaslightly romantic boy,” she said; 
“there is nothing else the matter with you.” 

They mounted the velvet-covered stair- 
way together, her arm around his neck, his 
encircling a slender, pliant waist that a girl 
of sixteen might have envied. Her maid fol- 
lowed with furs and hood. 

“Come into my bedroom and smoke, 
Clive,” she smiled. ‘“‘We can talk through 
the dressing-room door.”’ 

“No; I think I’ll turn in.” 

The maid continued on through the rose- 
and-ivory bedroom and into the dressing- 
room. Mrs. Bailey lingered, intuition and 
experience preparing her for what a boy of 
that age was very sure to say. 

And after some fidgeting about he said it. 

“Mother, honestly—what did you think 
of her?” 

His mother’s smile remained unaltered. 

“Do you mean the Greensleeve girl?” 

“T mean Athalie Greensleeve.” 

“She is pretty in a rather common way.” 

“Common!” 

“Did you think she is not?” 

“Common,” he repeated, in boyish aston- 
ishment—‘‘what is there common about 
her?” 

“Tf you can’t see it, any woman of your 
own class can.” . 

Which remark aroused all that was dra- 
matic and poetic in the boy, and he spoke 
with a slightly exaggerated phraseology: 

“What is there common about this 
very beautiful girl? Surely not her features. 
Her head, her figure, her hands, her feet are 
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delicate and very exquisitely formed; in her 
bearing there is an unconscious and sweet 
dignity; her voice is soft, charming, well 
bred. What is there about her that you find 
common?” 

His mother, irritated and secretly dis- 
mayed, maintained, however, her placid 
mask and her attitude of toleration. 

She said: “I distinguish between a 
woman to the manner born and a woman 
who is not. The difference is as subtle as 
intuition and as wide as the ocean. And, 
dear, no young man, however clever, is 
clever enough to instruct his mother con- 
cerning such matters.” 

“T was asking you to instruct me,” 
he said. 

“Very well. If you wish to know the 
difference between the imitation and the 
real, compare that young woman with Wini- 
fred Stuart.” 

Clive’s gaze shifted from his mother and 
became fixed on space. 

After a moment, his pretty mother moved 
toward the dressing-room. 

“Tf you will find a chair and light a 
cigarette, Clive, we can continue talking.” 

His absent eyes reverted to her. 

“T think I'll go, mother. Good-night.” 

“Good-night, dear.” 

He went to his own room. In the adjoin- 
ing one his father lay asleep. 

The young fellow listened for a moment, 
then walked into the library, where only a 
dim night-light was burning. 

For a while he stood in the dim library, 
head bent, staring at the rug under foot. 

Then he turned, went out and down the 
stairs, and opened the door of the butler’s 
pantry. The service telephone was there. 
He unhooked the receiver and called. Al- 
most immediately he got his “party.” 

“Ves?” came the distant voice distinctly. 

“Ts it you, Athalie?” 

“Yes—oh, Clive!” 

“Didn’t you recognize my voice?” 

“Not immediately.” 

“When did you come in?” 

“Just this moment.” 

“Did you have an agreeable evening?” 

“c Yes.”’ 

“Are you tired?” 

Se Nay. 

“May I come around and see you for a 
few minutes?” 

“cc Yes.”’ 

“All right,” he said briefly. 


The next instalment of Athalie will appear in the February issue. 
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Here is a situation that, we venture to state, with most old-fashioned detective methods would have 
been written down in police annals as an “‘ unsolved crime ”—a robbery and a mysterious death. In 
the latter case, was there deliberate murder done? Or was it suicide? Well, if Craig Kennedy hadn’t 
been on hand with two wonderful recently invented scientific instruments—one, a poison-detector, 
the other, a contrivance by which a human being’s emotional feelings can be measured—it is safe to 
say that these questions could not have been definitely answered, and a very ingenious conspiracy, 


EET Sylvania, Quarantine, midnight. 
M Strange death Rawaruska. Retain you 
in interest steamship company. 
THompson, Purser.” 


Kennedy had torn open the envelop of a 
wireless message that had just been deliv- 
ered to him at dinner. He read it quickly 
and tossed it over to me. 

“Rawaruska,” I repeated. “Do you 
suppose that means the Russian dancer who 
was in the revue last year?” 

“There could hardly be two of that un- 
usual name who would be referred to so 
familiarly. Curious that we’ve had nothing 
in the wireless news about it.” 

“Perhaps it has been delayed,” 1 sug- 
gested. ‘‘Let me ring up the Star. They 
may have something now.” 

A few minutes later I rejoined Craig at 
the table. A report had just been received 
that Rawaruska had been discovered, late 
the night before, unconscious in her room 
on the Sylvania. The ship’s surgeon had 
been summoned; but before he was able 
to do anything for her, she died. That was 
all the report said. 

Renée Rawaruska, I knew, was a popu- 
lar little Russian dancer abroad who had 
come to America the previous season and 
had made a big hit on Broadway. Beauti- 
ful, strange, fiery, she incarnated the myste- 
rious Slav. I knew her to be one of those 
Russian dancers before whose performances 
Parisian audiences had gone wild with ad- 
miration, one who had carried her art be- 
yond anything known in other countries, 
fascinating, subtle. 


in which a much discussed new anesthetic method is used, would have been successfully carried out. 
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Hastily over the telephone Kennedy 
made arrangements to go down to Quaran- 
tine on a revenue tug that was leaving to 
meet the Sylvania. 

It was a weird trip through the choppy 
seas of the Upper Bay and the Narrows, in 
the dark, with the wind cold and bleak. 

The tug had scarcely cast off from the 
Battery, where we met it, when a man, who 
had been watching us. from a crevice of his 
turned-up ulster collar, quietly edged over. 

“You are Professor Kennedy, the detec- 
tive?” he began, more as if asserting it than 
asking the question. 

Craig eyed him, but said nothing. 

“T understand,” he went on, not wait- 
ing for a reply, “that you are interested 
in the case of that little Russian actress, 
Rawaruska?”’ 

Still Kennedy said nothing. 

“My name is Wade—of the customs 
service,” pursued the man, nothing abashed. 
Sticking his head forward between the cor- 
ners of his high collar, he added, in a low- 
ered voice, “‘ You have heard, I suppose, of 
the great diamond, the Invincible?” 

Kennedy nodded. 

“The Invincible, you know,” he went 
on, “is the largest amber diamond in the 
world, almost the size of the famous Culli- 
nan, over three hundred carats. It was 
found in the dry diggings of the Vaal River, 
a few miles from Kimberley. The dry dig- 
gings are independent of the De Beers com- 
bine, of course. Well, its owner has always 
been in the position of Mark Twain’s man 
with the million-dollar bank-note who 
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found it too large to cash. No one knows 
just what an amber diamond of that size 
is really worth. This one is almost perfect, 
resembling the huge top of a decanter 
stopper. It’s a beautiful orange color and 
has been estimated at—well, as high as 
close to a quarter of a million, though, as I 
said, that is all guesswork.” 

“Yes?” remarked Kennedy, more for 
politeness than anything else. 

Wade leaned over closer. 

“The Invincible,” he whispered, shield- 
ing his lips from the keen, biting gale, 
“was last known to belong to the De 
Guerres, of Antwerp. One of my special 
agents abroad has cabled me to look out for 
it. He thinks there is reason to believe it 
will be smuggled into America for safe- 
keeping during the troubles in Belgium.” 
It seemed to’ make no difference to the cus- 
toms man that Kennedy did not exactly 
welcome him with open arms. “The De 
Guerres are well-known dealers in dia- 
monds. One of the De Guerres is on the 
Sylvania, the junior partner—” he paused, 
then added—‘*‘the husband, I believe, of 
Rawaruska. I thought perhaps you might 
be willing to try to help me.” 

‘“T should be glad to,” replied Kennedy 
tersely. 

Nothing more was said on the trip, and 
at last we came to the Sylvania. 

Thompson, the purser, a quiet, unexcit- 
able Englishman, met us as we came over 
the side, and for the moment we lost sight 
of our new-found friend, Wade. 

“Perhaps you didn’t know it,” informed 
Thompson, as we made our way through 
the ship, “but Rawaruska was married.”’ 

‘““Who was her husband?” queried Ken- 
nedy, seeking confirmation of what we had 
already heard. 

“Armand De Guerre, a Belgian, of Ant- 
werp,” was the reply, “one of the partners 
in a diamond-cutting firm of that city.” 

Kennedy looked at the purser keenly for 
a moment, then asked, 

“Were they traveling together?” 

“Oh, yes—that is, he had engaged a 
room, but you know how crowded the 
boats are with refugees fleeing to America 
from the war. He gave up his room, or 
rather his share of it, to a woman, a profes- 
sional saleswoman, well known, I believe, in 
Antwerp as well as on the Rue de la Paix in 
Paris, and Maiden Lane and Fifth Avenue 
of your city, a Miss Hoffman. She shared 
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the room with Rawaruska. De Guerre took 
his chances in the steerage.” 

As we walked down one of the main cor- 
ridors, we noticed, ahead of us, a seemingly 
very excited gentleman engaged, apparent- 
ly, in a heated conversation with another. 

“Monsieur De Guerre,” whispered 
Thompson, as we approached. 

The two seemed to be just on the point 
of parting as we neared them, and, I think, 
our approach hastened them. But I heard 
De Guerre almost. hiss, as he turned on his 
heel, “ Well, sir, you were the last one seen 
with her alive.” 

A moment later the purser introduced us 
to De Guerre. There was something about 
him which I can hardly express, a sort of 
hypnotic fascination. I felt instinctively 
that such a man would wield a powerful 
influence over some women. Was it in his 
eyes, or was it his ardent, foreign grace? 

“You must find out the truth,” he 
cried eagerly. ‘Already they are saying 
that it was suicide. But I cannot believe it. 
It cannot be. No; she was murdered.” 

Kennedy ventured no opinion, but 
hastened to signify to the purser that he 
wanted to look over the ground as quickly as 
possible before the ship docked. He seemed 
to be keenly interested as we approached 
the room in which the body still lay. 

It was an outside room at the end of a 
sort of cross alleyway, and it was impossible 
that anyone could have reached it except 
through the corridors. 

Attached to it was a little bath, and di- 
rectly across from the bath, on the other 
side, was another small room, occupied by 
her maid, Cécile, a French girl. 

In the main bedroom was a double bed, 
a couch, a wardrobe, and a small, thin- 
legged writing- or dressing-table. 

On the white bed lay the now cold and 
marble figure of the once vivacious little 
dancer. Her finely chiseled features, lacking 
that heaviness which often characterizes Rus- 
sian women, were, however, terribly drawn, 
and her perfect complexion, on which she had 
prided herself, was nowall mottled and bluish. 

As Kennedy examined the body, I could 
not help observing that there seemed to be 
every evidence that the girl had been 
asphyxiated in some strange manner. 

Had it been by a deft touch on a nerve 
of her beautiful, soft neck that had con- 
stricted the throat and cut off her breath? 
I had heard of such things. Or had it been 
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The door opened quietly. A man entered, a youngish fellow of fine physique and attractive face. 
I recognized him immediately as Doctor Preston 
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asphyxiation due to a poison that had 
paralyzed the chest muscles? 

The purser, as soon as we came aboard, 
summoned the ship’s surgeon, and we had 
scarcely arrived at Rawaruska’s room 
when he joined us. He was one of those 
solid, reliable doctors, not brilliant but one 
in whom you might place great confidence, 
a Doctor Sanderson, educated in Edin- 
burgh and long a follower of the sea. 

“Was there any evidence of a struggle?” 
asked Kennedy. 

“No; none,” replied the doctor. 

“No peculiar odor, no receptacle of any 
kind near her that might have held poison?”’ 

“No; nothing that could have been used 
to hold poison or a drug.” 

Kennedy was regarding the face of the 
little dancer attentively. 

“Most extraordinary,” he remarked 
slowly, “that congested look she has.” 

“Yes,” agreed Doctor Sanderson; ‘her 
face was flushed and blue when I got to her 
—cyanotic, I should say. There seemed to 
be a great dryness of her throat, and the 
muscles of her throat were paretic. Her 
pupils were dilated, too, and her pulse was 
rapid, as if from a greatly increased blood 
pressure.” 

“Was she conscious?”’ asked Kennedy. 
“ Did she recognize anything, say anything?” 

“She seemed to be in a state of amnesia,” 
replied Sanderson slowly. ‘Evidently, if 
she had seen anything, she had forgotten or 
wouldn’t tell,” he added cautiously. 

“Who found her?” asked Craig. 

“Why, Miss Hoffman found her,” re- 
plied the purser quickly. ‘“‘She called one 
of the stewards. She had been sitting in the 
library reading until quite late, and Rawa- 
ruska had retired early. It must have 
been nearly midnight when De Guerre and 
a friend, pausing at the library door on 
their way from the smoking-room, saw 
Miss Hoffman, and all three stopped in the 
restaurant for a bite to eat. 

“De Guerre walked down the corridor 
with Miss Hoffman afterward,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘and left her as she went into the 
room with his wife. Perhaps a minute later 
—long enough, anyway, so that he had 
reached the other end of the corridor—she 
screamed. She had turned on the light and 
had found Rawaruska lying half across the 
bed, unconscious. Miss Hoffman called to 
the steward to summon Doctor Preston, 
but he came to me, first, instead.” 
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‘Doctor Preston?” repeated Kennedy. 

“Yes, a young American physician, the 
friend who had been with De Guerre in the 
smoking-room part of the evening, and 
later made up the party in the restaurant.” 

“The man De Guerre was talking to as 
we came down the hall,” put in Thompson. 

“T’ve talked with him, now and then, 
myself,’ admitted Sanderson, “a_ bright 
fellow who has been studying abroad and 
after many adventures succeeded in getting 
across the border into Holland and thence 
to England. He managed to squeeze into the 
steerage of the Sylvania, though, of course, 
like De Guerre, he was classed as a first-cabin 
passenger. He had become very friendly 
with Rawaruska and her party in London.” 

Thompson leaned over. 

“The steward in the corridor tells me,” 
he said, in a low tone, “that, early in the 
evening, Doctor Preston and Rawaruska 
were on the promenade deck together.” 

I tried vaguely to piece together the 
scraps of information which we had gleaned. 
Kennedy, however, said nothing, but was 
now leaning over the body of the little 
dancer, looking at the upper region of her 
spine attentively. From a group of three or 
four little red marks on her back, he squeezed 
out several drops of liquid, absorbing them 
on a piece of sterile gauze. 

A moment later, De Guerre, who had 
quietly slipped away during the examination, 
returned, and with him was a young woman. 

“Miss Elsa Hoffman,” he introduced. 

Elsa Hoffman was of a fascinating type, 
tall, finely gowned, of superb poise, physi- 
cally perfect. One could not help admiring 
her deep-blue eyes and biond radiance. 
Indeed, I felt that she must rely much on 
her attractions in pursuit of her business of 
selling gems to wealthy men and women. 
Still, in spite of her evident poise, the trag- 
edy seemed to have unnerved her. 

She did not seem to be able to add much 
to the scanty stock of facts we had, even 
after repeating the story of her discovery 
of Rawaruska. 

‘“‘T—] think perhaps Mr. Kennedy ought 
to question Cécile,” she suggested finally, 
turning toward De Guerre, who nodded 
his assent. 

A sudden movement in the passageway 
followed, and the door opened quietly. A 
man entered, a youngish fellow of fine 
physique and attractive face. I recognized 
him immediately as Doctor Preston. 
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Evidently he had just heard that some 
one was investigating the tragedy and had 
hastened to be present. Both De Guerre 
and Elsa nodded to him a trifle coldly. 
He stood apart, ill at ease, until Kennedy 
had finished his minute examination. 

As Craig moved away from the bed, 
Doctor Preston contrived to place himself 
near him and apart from the rest. 

‘‘Mr. Kennedy,” he began, in a husky 
undertone, “they tell me you are here to 
investigate this—this awful affair.” 

Kennedy assented. 

“Tf there is anything I can do to help 
you,” Preston added anxiously, “I hope 
you will command me.” 

“Thank you,” responded Kennedy, meet- 
ing his eye squarely this time; ‘I shall be 
glad to call on you if occasion arises.” 

I watched Preston closely, not quite mak- 
ing out just what was the reason for the 
strained relations that seemed to exist 
among the former friends. Following Ken- 
nedy’s every motion, Preston retired to 
the position of a more than interested 
spectator. 

Craig had completed a hasty search of the 
room, with its little dressing-table, two 
trunks, and a cabinet. Everything seemed 
to have been kept in a most neat and or- 
derly manner by the attentive Cécile, who 
was apparently a model servant. The little 
white bathroom was equally immaculate, 
and Kennedy passed next to an examination 
of the room of the French maid. 

Cécile was a pretty, dark little being, 
with snapping black eyes, the type of win- 
some French maid that one would naturally 
have expected Rawaruska to have picked 
out to serve her dainty self. 

As I ran my eye over the group that was 
now intently watching Kennedy at work, 
I fancied I caught Elsa Hoffman eying 
Cécile sharply, and I am sure that, once at 
least, those black eyes snapped back a wire- 
less message of defiance at the penetrating 
eyes of blue. I could feel the atmosphere 
of hostility between the two women. 

“The door was not locked, you say?” 
repeated Craig, following up one of the first 
of his own questions to Cécile, which had 
resulted in unearthing this new fact. 

“Non, monsieur,” replied Cécile, in ac- 
cented English which was charming. 
‘‘Mam’selle—we all called her that, her 
stage name—used to leave it open in case of 
fire or accident.” 


“But her valuables?”’ prompted Craig 
quickly, watching the effect of his question. 

“All in the ship’s safe, in care of the 
purser,” replied Cécile. ‘So were Miss 
Hoffman’s.”’ 

“Yes,” corroborated Thompson, “and, 
besides, the corridors and passageways are 
well patrolled by stewards at all times.” 

The search of Cécile’s room, which was 
smaller and more scantily furnished than 
the other, took only a few minutes. 

A suppressed exclamation from Craig 
diverted my attention from the study of 
those around me to the study of Kennedy 
himself and what he had discovered. 

Hidden away in the back of a drawer in 
a small chiffonier, he had come across sev- 
eral articles that aroused interest if they 
did not whet the blade of suspicion. 

“Mon dieu!” exclaimed the maid, as 
Kennedy suppressed a smile of gratification. 
“But that is not mine!” 

Kennedy drew out from the back of the 
drawer, where it had been tucked away, a 
little silken bag. He openedit. On the sur- 
face, it seemed that the bag wasempty. But 
as he brought it cautiously closer to his face 
to peer in, I could see that just a whiff of its 
contents was enough. 

‘““What have vou there?” I asked Ken- 
nedy, careful not to be overheard. 

“Cayenne pepper, snuff, and some chem- 
ical,” sneezed Craig. “Very effective to 
throw into the face of anyone,” he com- 
mented, closing the bag quickly by its loose 
drawing-strings, “that is, if you merely 
wish to blind him and put him out tempo- 
rarily.” 

I did not pay much attention to the pro- 
tests of the maid, the look of triumph that 
crossed the face of Elsa Hoffman, or the 
surprise exhibited by Doctor Preston. For 
Kennedy had picked up from the same 
drawer a little toilet-vaporizer, too, and was 
examining it minutely. As he held it up, I 
could see, or rather I fancied, that it was 
empty. He pressed the bulb lightly, then 
seemed to start back quickly. 

“What’s that?”’ I queried. 

“Something the French secret-service 
spies call the ‘bad perfume,’”’ he returned 
frankly, ‘‘an anesthetic so incredibly rapid 
and violent that the spies, usually women, 
who use it wear a filter-veil over their own 
mouths and noses to protect themselves.” 

The whole thing was so queer that I 
could only wonder what might be the 
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explanation. Cécile was protesting volubly 
—now in fair English, now in liquid French 
—that she knew nothing of the articles. 

I wondered whether Rawaruska herself 
might not have placed them there. Might 
she not have been a spv—one of those clever 
little dancers who had wormed themselves 
into the good graces of some of the world’s 
leading men and made Russia a recognized 
diplomatic power? 

Something like the same idea must have 
been suggested to Doctor Sanderson, who 
was standing next me, for he bent over and 
remarked to me in an undertone, 

‘“‘T suppose you realize that the position 
of the Russian government has undergone 
a marked change since the Russian dancers 
have won international popularity?” 

I had not thought much about it before, 
but I could not help a nod of assent. 

‘Why, I have heard,” he continued, with 
the air of a man who is imparting a big 
piece of information, “that the beautiful 
voung women of the Imperial Ballet mingle 
in the.society of the capitals of the world, 
make friends with politicians, social leaders, 
high officials, and exert a great influence in 
favor of their own country wherever they 
go. No doubt,” he added, ‘“‘ they sometimes 
convey valuable information to the Foreign 
Office which could not be obtained in any 
other way.” 

I was not paying much attention to him, 
for I was engrossed in considering the pri- 
mary question: Could it have been a sui- 
cide, after all? Surely Rawaruska had re- 
moved the evidences of it much better than 
in any other case I had ever seen. 

Or, had there been a “‘triangle,’”’ perhaps 
a quadrangle, here? I could not persuade 
myself that De Guerre cared greatly for his 
wife, except, perhaps, to be jealous of any- 
one else having her. He was too attentive 
to Elsa Hoffman, and she, in turn, was not 
of the type to care much for anyone. As 
for Doctor Preston, I could not exactly fit 
him into the scheme of things. 

We proceeded up the bay on the Sylvania, 
but were able to discover nothing further 
that night. As we left the ship at the dock 
in the morning, we ran across Wade, quietly 
directing a dozen or so of his men. 

‘Any trace yet of the Invincible?” asked 
Craig, stopping in an unostentatious corner. 

The customs man shook his head gravely. 

“Not yet,” he replied. “But I’m not 
discouraged. If we miss it here in the cus- 
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toms inspection it will be sure to turn up 
later. There’s a shady jeweler on Fifth 
Avenue, Margot. I have a man working 
there, a diamond-cutter, and other agents 
in the trade. Oh, I’ll hear about it soon 
enough, if it is here!”’ 

Briefly Kennedy told him some of the 
scattered facts we had discovered, just 
enough to satisfy him without taking him 
into our confidence. ; 

“T’m going to be busy in the laboratory, 
Walter,’ remarked Kennedy, as our taxi- 
cab extricated itself from the ruck of the 
river-front. streets. “I don’t know that 
there is anything that you can do—except 
well, yes—I wish you’d try to keep an eye 
on some of these people—that maid, 


‘Cécile, especially.” 


We had learned that De Guerre was to 
stop at the Vanderveer, and, later in the 
morning, I dropped into the hotel, and 
glanced over the register. De Guerre was 
registered, there, and Cécile had a little 
room, also, pending the disposal he would 
make of her. Miss Hoffman had rooms of 
her own, which she had evidently reengaged, 
with a family in a residential street not far 
from the hotel. 

The clerk told me that De Guerre was 
out, but that the maid had returned, after 
having been out alone for a short time. The 
lobby of the Vanderveer was fairly crowded 
with people by this time, and I found no 
difficulty in keeping in the background and 
still seeing pretty much everything that 
went on. 

It was rather tame, however, and I was 
still debating whether I should not do some- 
thing active, when I happened to glance 
up and catch sight of a familiar face. It 
was Doctor Preston, making inquiries for 
some one of the room-clerk. 

A few moments later, Preston, who had 
received an answer from whomever he was 
calling, edged his way toward one of the 
little reception-rooms. 

It was some minutes before I could make 
up my mind to risk passing the door of the 
little parlor and being discovered, but I was 
growing impatient. As I glanced in, I was 
astonished to see him talking earnestly to 
Cécile. I did not dare stop, for fear one or 
the other might look up, but I could see that 
Preston was eagerly questioning her. Her 
face was averted from me, and I could not 
read even her expression. But, going back 
to the lobby, I found a concealed position 
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I found a concealed position near the telephone- 
booths, which gave me a view at least 
of the door of the parlor 


near the telephone-booths, which gave me 
a view at least of the door of the parlor. 

Perhaps five minutes passed. Then Cé- 
cile and Doctor Preston suddenly emerged 
from the reception-room. Evidently the 
maid was anxious to get away, perhaps 
afraid to be seen with him. With a word, 
she almost ran down the corridor, and Pres- 
ton, with a queer look on his face, came 
slowly toward me. 

Instinctively I drew back into a tele- 
phone-booth; then it occurred to me that 


if I emerged just as he passed, he 
would not be likely to suspect 
anything. 

I did so, and was quite amused 
at the look of surprise on his face 
as I greeted him. Still, I do not 
think he thought I was shadow- 
ing him. We paused for a moment 
on the street, after a conven- 
tional exchange of remarks about 
the tragedy of poor Rawaruska. 

“That Miss Hoffman seems 
to be a very capable woman,” 

I remarked, by way of drag- 

ging the conversation into chan- 

nels into which it seemed un- 
likely to drift naturally. 
“Y-yes,” he agreed. 
lieve she has had a rather 
checkered career. I under- 

stand that she was a nurse, a 

trained nurse, once.” 

There was something about 
the remark that impressed me. 

It was made deliberately, I 

fancied. 

My face betraying nothing 
to his searching glance, he 
pulled hastily at his watch. 

“Tm going down-town 
on the subway—to clear 
up some of the muss that 
this European business has 
got me in with my bank- 
ers,” he said quickly. “I'd 
be glad to have you call 
on me at any time at the 
Charlton, just up the Ave- 

nue a bit. Good-day, sir.” 

He was gone, scarcely waiting for 

me to reply, leaving me to wonder 

what was the cause of his strange ac- 

tions. Mechanically I looked at my watch 

and decided that I had left Craig undis- 
turbed long enough. 

As I entered the laboratory, I saw before 
him a peculiar, telescope-like instrument, 
at one end of which, in a jar of oxygen, 
something was burning with a brilliant, 
penetrating flame. 

He paused in his work, and I hastened to 
tell him of the peculiar experience I had had 
in the forenoon. But he said nothing. 

“How about those things you found in 
the maid’s room?” I asked at Jength. “Do 
they explain Rawaruska’s death?” 

“The trouble with them,” he. replied, 
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thoughtfully shaking his head, “is that the 
effects of such things last only for a short 
time. They might have been used at first— 
but there was something used afterward.” 

“Something afterward?” I repeated, 
fingering the telescope-like arrangement 
curiously. ‘‘What’s this?” 

“One of the new quartz-lens spectro- 
scopes used by Doctor Dobbie, of the Eng- 
lish government laboratories,” he answered 
briefly. ‘I think chemists, police officials, 
coroners, and physicians are going to find 
it most valuable. You see, by throwing the 
ultraviolet part of the spectrum from such 
a source of light as I obtain from the spark- 
ing of iron in oxygen through the lenses of 
a quartz spectroscope, the lines of many 
dangerous drugs can be distinctly and 
quickly located in the spectrum. Each drug 
produces a characteristic kind of line. Why, 
even the most minute particle of poison can 
be detected in this revolutionary fashion.” 

He had resumed squinting through the 
spectroscope. 

“Well,” I asked, “do you find anything 
there?” 

He had evidently been using the gauze on 
which he had preserved the liquid from the 
peculiar marks on Rawaruska’s spine. 

“Narcophin,” he muttered. 

“Narcophin? What is that?” 

“A derivative of opium — morphine. 
There’s another poison here, too.”’ 

“What is it?”’ 

“‘Scopolamin,” he answered tersely, “sco- 
polamin hydrobromid.” 

“Why,” I exclaimed, “that is the drug 
they use in this new ‘twilight sleep,’ as they 
call it!” 

“Exactly,” he replied. “I suspected 
something of the kind when I saw those 
little punctures on her back. Some people 
show a marked susceptibility to it; others, 
just the reverse. Evidently she was one of 
those who go under it quickly.” 

I looked at Kennedy in amazement. 

“You can see,” he went on, catching the 
expression on my face, “‘if it could be used 
for medical science, it could also be used for 
crime. That’s the way I reasoned, the way 
some one else must have reasoned.”’ 

He paused, then went on: 

““Some one thought out this plan of using 
narcophin and scopolamin to cause the twi- 
light sleep, to keep Rawaruska just on the 
borderland of unconsciousness. Perception 
is retained, but memory lost. You are ac- 
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quainted with the test? They show an ob- 
ject to a patient and ask her if she sees it. 
Say, half an hour later, it is shown again. 
If she remembers it, it is a sign that a new 
injection is necessary. 

“Only in this case, the criminal went too 
far, disregarded the danger of the thing. 
Scopolamin in too great a quantity causes 
death by paralysis of respiration—a paraly- 
sis, by the way, against which artificial 
respiration and all means of stimulating are 
ineffective, because of the rigidity of the 
muscles. And so, you see, in this case 
Rawaruska. died.” 

I could not help thinking of Preston, the 
young doctor who had been studying in 
Germany. More than likely he had heard of 
and had investigated the Freiburg “twi- 
light-sleep”’ treatment. 

Wade, of the customs service, had, as I 
have said, told us that he had several secret 
agents about in the trade, constantly pick- 
ing up bits of information that might inter- 
est the Treasury Department. It did not 
surprise Kennedy, therefore, late in the 
forenoon, to have Wade call up and tell 
him that among the early callers at Mar- 
got’s was the maid, Cécile. 

“That was where she must have been 
before I reached the Vanderveer,” I ex- 
plained. 

Kennedy nodded. 

“But why did she go there? 
was she talking with Preston?” 

As I couldn’t answer the questions, I 
didn’t try, but waited while Craig reasoned 
out some method of attack on them. 

In the middle of the afternoon, when 
Fifth Avenue was crowded with shoppers, 
we paused before Margot’s window, look- 
ing over the entrancing display of precious 
stones gleaming out from the rich, black- 
velvet background, and then sauntered in. 

Kennedy engaged the salesman in talk 
about necklaces and lavalieres, always lead- 
ing the conversation around to the largest 
stones that he saw, and dwelling particu- 
larly on those that were colored. 

“I’m much interested in orange stones,” 
he remarked, casually turning up a flawless 
white diamond and discarding it as if it did 
not interest him. “Once, when I wasabroad, 
I saw the famous Invincible, and a hand- 
somer gem 1 never want to see.” 

The clerk, ever obliging, replaced the 
tray before us in the safe and retired to- 
ward the back of the shop. 


And why 
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“He suspects nothing, at least,” whis- 
pered Kennedy. 

A moment later he returned. 

“I’m _ sorry,” he reported, “but we 
haven’t any such stones in the house. But 
I believe we expect some in a few days. 
It you could " 

“T shall remember it, thank you,” inter- 
rupted Kennedy brusquely, as I caught a 
momentary gleam of satisfaction in his eye. 
“That’s most fortunate. I'll be in again. 
Thank you.” 

We turned toward the door. In an in- 
stant it flashed over me that perhaps they 
were recutting the big Invincible. 

“Just a moment, please, gentlemen,” 
interrupted a voice behind us. 

A short, stocky man had come up. 

“T thought you did not look like pur- 
chasers, nor yet like crooks,” he said defi- 
antly. “Did I hear you refer to the In- 
vincible?”’ 

It was Margot himself. 
nothing. 

“Yes,” he went on, “I am cutting a large 
diamond, but it is not like the Invincible. 
It is much handsomer—one that was dis- 
covered right here in this country in the 
new diamond fields of Arkansas. The dia- 
mond itself is already sold. And you would 
nevair guess the buyer, oh, nevair!”’ 
“No?” queried Kennedy. 
““Nevair!”’ reiterated Margot. 

“Tt could not be delivered to a woman 
who was once the maid of Rawaruska, the 
Russian dancer?”’ Craig asked abruptly. 

Margot shot a quick glance at us. 

“Then you are, as I suspected, a de- 
tectif!’’ he cried. 

Kennedy eyed him sharply without ad- 
mitting the heinous charge. Margot re- 
turned his look, and I felt that of all sayings 
that about a dishonest man not being able 
to look you in the eye was itself the least 
credible. He laughed daringly. 

“Well, perhaps you are right,” he said. 
“But whoever it is, he is lucky to have 
bought a stone like it so cheaply.” 

The man was baffling. I could not figure 
it out. Had Margot been simply a high- 
class “‘fence” for the disposal and conven- 
ient reappearance of stolen goods? 

We returned up-town to our apartment 
to find that, in the mean time, Wade had 
called up again. Kennedy got him on the 
wire. It seemed that shortly after we left 
Margot’s, Cécile had called again and had 
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gone off with a small, carefully wrapped 
package. 

‘““A strange case,”’ pondered Kennedy, as 
he hung up the receiver. “First, there is a 
murder that looks like a suicide, then the 
sale of a diamond that looks like a fake.” 
He paused a moment. ‘They have worked 
quickly to cover it up; we must work with 
equal quickness if we are to uncover them.” 

With almost lightning rapidity he had 
seized the telephone again and had our old 
friend First Deputy O’Connor on the wire. 
Briefly he explained the case, and arranged 
for the necessary arrests that would bring 
the principal actors in the little drama to 
the laboratory that night. Then he fell to 
work on a little delicate electrical instru- 
ment consisting outwardly, at least, of a 
dial with a pointer and several little carbon 
handles, as well as a switchboard. 

I know that Kennedy did not relish hav- 
ing his hand forced in this manner; but, 
nevertheless, he was equal to the emergency, 
and when, after dinner, those whom O’Con- 
nor had rounded up began to appear at the 
laboratory, no one would ever have imag- 
ined that he had not the entire case on the 
very tip of his tongue, almost bursting forth 
with accusation. 

De Guerre had complied with the police 
order by sending Cécile alone in a cab, and 
later he drove up with Miss Hoffman. 
Doctor Preston came in shortly afterward, 
shooting a keen glance at Cécile, and avoid- 
ing more than a nod to De Guerre. Margot 
himself was the last to arrive, protesting 
volubly. Wade, of course, was already there. 

“T really must beg your pardon,” began 
Kennedy, as he ignored the querulousness of 
Margot, the late arrival, adding signifi- 
cantly, “that is, of all of you except one, for 
monopolizing the evening.” 

Whatever might have been in their 
minds to say, no one ventured a word. 
Kennedy’s tone when he said, “Of all of you 
except one,”’ was too tense and serious. It 
demanded attention, and he got it. 

“T am going to put to you first a hypo- 
thetical case,’ he continued quietly. ‘Let 
us say that the De Guerres, of Antwerp, de- 
cided to smuggle a great jewel into America 
for safe-keeping, perhaps for sale, during 
the troublous times in their own country. 

“Now, any man would know,” he went 
on, ‘“‘that he had a pretty slim chance when 
it came to smuggling in a diamond. Be- 
sides, everyone knew that the De Guerres 
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owned this particular stone, of which I shall 
speak later. But a woman? Smuggling is 
second nature to some women.” 

Quickly he ran over the strange facts 
that had been unearthed regarding the 
death of the dainty Russian dancer. 

“You were right, Monsieur De Guerre,” 
he concluded, turning to the diamond mer- 
chant. “It was no suicide. Your wife was 
killed—unintentionally, it is true—but 
killed in an attempt to steal a great dia- 
mond from her while she was smuggling it.” 

De Guerre made no answer, save a hasty 
glance at Wade that did not carry with it 
an admission of smuggling. 

“You mean to say then, Mr. Kennedy,” 
Margot demanded, ‘“‘that while Rawaruska 
was smuggling in the big diamond of which 
you speak, some one heard of it and delib- 
erately murdered her?” 

“Not too fast,” cautioned Craig. “Think 
again before you use those words, ‘deliber- 
ately murdered.’ If it had been murder 
that was intended, how much more surely 
it might have been accomplished by more 
brutal methods—or by more scientific. 
No; it was never deliberately intended.” 

He stopped, as if to emphasize the point, 
then, slowly, began to distribute to each of 
us one of the carbon handles I had seen him 
adjusting to the peculiar little electrical 
instrument. 

‘““Let me reconstruct the case,” he hur- 
ried on, giving a final twist or two to the 
instrument itself, now placed before him on 
a table, with its dial-face away from us. 
“Rawaruska had retired for the night. 
Where had she placed the diamond? It 
would probably take a long search to find it. 
Well, the twilight sleep was chosen, because 
it was supposed to be a safe and sure means 
to the end. Even if she retained some de- 
gree of consciousness, she would forget what 
happened. That is partly the reason for the 
treatment—anyhow, the loss of memory. 

“Some one believed this was a safe and 
sure anesthetic. First, perhaps a whiff of 
the secret-service ‘bad perfume’ to insure 
that she would not cry out—then an injec- 
tion of narcophin and scopolamin—another 
—and the twilight sleep. A few minutes, 
and Rawaruska was unconscious. 

“Then came the search. Perhaps she 
was restless—another injection settled that. 
At last the great diamond was found. But 
the twilight sleep meant not forgetfulness 
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but death to Rawaruska! 


The Diamond-Queen 


Craig paused. It was almost as if one 
could see the word picture of the scene as he 
painted it. 

“What was to be done? The diamond 
must be recut—anything to hide its iden- 
tity, at once, and at any cost. And Margot? 
The story of the Arkansas diamond and the 
sale is a blind. The case is perfect!” 

Kennedy raised his eyes for the first time 
from the study of the little electrical ma- 
chine before him, and caught the eye of 
Cécile, holding it, unwilling. 

“Did you ever hear of the great dia- 
mond, the Invincible?’’ Kennedy smashed 
out. 

I felt that it might not have been exactly 
chivalrous, but it was necessary. 

Cécile’s breast, which had showed a 
wildly beating heart as Kennedy told of 
how her mistress had died, was calmer now. 
Her air of surprise at the mention of the 
diamond was perfect. Elsa Hoffman was 
gazing at her, too, in tense interest. De 
Guerre was outwardly cool; Margot openly 
cynical; Preston leaning forward in ill- 
suppressed excitement. 

For a moment Kennedy paused again, as 
if allowing all to collect themselves before 
he took them by assault. 

“T have lately been studying,” he re- 
marked casually, “the experiments of Doc- 
tor Von Pfungen, of Vienna, showing the 
protective resistance of the human skin 
against an electric current. Normally, this 
resistance averages from seventy to eighty 
thousand ohms. In the morning, owing to 
the accumulation of waste products, the 
resistance may mount to almost double. In 
persons suffering from nervous anxiety, it 
decreases to five thousand and even down 
to a thousand ohms in cases of hysteria. 
Von Pfungen has also measured a human 
being’s emotional feelings by the electric 
current. I have a copy of his instrument 
here. There is one person who sits grip- 
ping the carbon handle connected with 
this galvanometer who, to begin with, had 
a resistance of over sixty thousand. But 
when I began to tell of how Rawaruska met 
her death, of the hypothetical case I have 
built up by my observations and experi- 
ments here in this very laboratory, the 
needle of the galvanometer started to oscil- 
late downward. It went down until it 
reached thirty-eight thousand at the men- 
tion of murder. When I said the case was 
perfect, it had got as low as under twenty 
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thousand, swinging lower and lower 
as the person saw hope 
depart.” 

I became more and 
more impatient. 
What was it he had 
discovered? Who 
was it? 

“Preston,” cried 
Kennedy, suddenly 
wheeling on the 
young doctor, 

“through your 
regard—honor- 

able, I am sure— 

for Rawaruska, 

you havelet your- 

self be drawninto 

doing a little 
amateur-detec- 

tive work. Let 

me warn you. 

Instead of clear- 

ing up the case, 

you merely laid 

yourself open to 

suspicion. For- 

tunately, the gal- 

vanometer absolves you. 

You should have known that 
Cécile was only a tool. De Guerre, 
your black wallet, that all diamond dealers 
carry—thank you, Wade—that’s it.” 

Kennedy had turned from Preston to 
Cécile, then to De Guerre, so suddenly that 
no one was prepared for the signal he gave 
to the customs officer. 

Wade had covered the surprised dealer 
and was now emptying out the contents of 
the wallet. 

There, on the table, gleaming in the light 
of the laboratory, lay a wonderful brilliant, 
some three hundred carats—perfect in its 
blazing, crystalline, orange beauty. There 
it lay, a jewel which might charm and arouse 
the cupidity of two hemispheres. It shone 
like a thing of life. Yet, back of its orange 
fire lay a black tragedy. 

Margot was on his feet instantly. 

“That is not the——” 

‘Just a moment, Mr. Margot,” inter- 
rupted Kennedy. “I think Mr. Wade will 
be able to show that it is the Invincible 
when he matches up the parts that have 
been hurriedly cut from—from the wonder- 
ful Arkansas diamond,” Craig added sar- 
castically. ‘Miss Hoffman, Doctor Pres- 
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* Then you are, as I suspected, a detectif!” 
he cried 


ton tells us that before you were a diamond 
saleswoman you had been a trained 
nurse.”’ 

The look Flsa Hoffman flashed, as her 
calm exterior refused to conceal her emo- 
tions longer, was venomous. 

Kennedy was the calmest one of us all, as 
he tapped the little galvanometer signifi- 
cantly with his index finger. 

“De Guerre,” he exclaimed, leaning for- 
ward slightly, “you and your lover, Elsa 
Hofiman, planned cunningly to rob your 
own brothers. But, instead of robbers 
merely,” he ground out, “you are mur- 
derers!”’ 


A new Craig Kennedy story, The X-Ray Detective, will appear in the February issue. 
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A camp of the Rainey 


noise of the pack 
behind him. 
My hounds had ac- 
Y counted for more than 
thirty lions before they 
tackled a chetah. This was 
largely due to the character 
of the country in which I had 
been hunting. The Sotik river 
country was very heavily 
Epitor’s NotE— a wooded, and it was almost im- 
Thousands of Cosmo- possible to use the hounds as 
politan readers have , ’ beaters. In fact, it had not 


witnessed with de- : 
light and absorbed occurred to me, and I did 


interest the wonderful 

moving- picture films of animal 

life in Africa which Mr. Rainey 

obtained during his novel and 

successful experiment of hunting 

the lion with hounds. But the 

noted sportsman did not confine his 

attentions solely to the king of beasts, and 
we print here his brief account of how the 
fearless dogs attacked another species of animal. 


OME features of chetah hunting sur- 
S pass those of the chase of the lion. 
When I speak of the chase of the lion 
I mean just what I say, for I did chase the 
lion with my hounds ‘as I have often run 
the bear, deer, wolf, and fox. 

I have seen the lion run from hounds and 
act just as badly frightened as I have ever 
seen a fox or wolf. Just as persons are 
frightened by the things they know nothing 
about, so the lion is terror-stricken by the Mr. Rainey with his hunting hounds 
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hunting party in British East Africa 


not know how valuable they were for that 


purpose. 
On my trip through the game-preserve, 


into which the government had kindly given 
me permission to go, the country was so 
dry for the first two weeks that the hounds 
could only run a trail one or two hours old. 
The dongas (river beds, generally dry) in 
the prairie country round Athi River 
Station are not very deep or heavily 
wooded, and I conceived the idea of 
allowing my hounds to range through 
them and see what they could find. They 
did the work better than five hundred 
beaters could have done it. Once having 
located the game, the hound would give a 
high, excited bark which brought the whole 
pack to him in aninstant. Then they would 
dash into the bush with the game bolting 
out the other side, and away. 

We had not ridden more than two or three 
miles from camp when one of the gun-bearers 
found achetah’s spoor. The hounds picked 
up the scent. Following, we soon found 
them with a large chetah treed right at the 
top of a thorn tree, some fifteen or twenty 
feet high. The hounds wereall around. Some 
had even climbed the tree. Finally, one of 
the dogs got close enough to bite the chetah 
in the foot, which made him jump and look 
around. He saw us for the first time and 
leaped straight out into the air. He got 
through the hounds, and ran for another 
half mile before he was treed again. 


Hounds 
pursuing a 
It was treed chetah 
laugh- 
able to see the hounds climb up into the tree 
after him and get so excited, as they drew 
near, that they fell down. This performance 
lasted for about ten minutes, and then 
out the animal jumped again; but this time 
did not get away. The hounds all ran 
back, and when he struck the ground they 
soon had him pulled down. 
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Synopsis—Sophy Taliaferro, 
three years to Cecil Chesney, 
his American sister-in-law 


Quick or the 


younger brother of Lord Wychcote. 
The young wife, however, finds little favor with Cecil's mother, Lady Wychcote, 


of Flames 


IMPERFECTION 


lie Rives 


Dead,” “World’s End,’ etc 


George Gibbs 


a girl from Virginia, has, when the story opens, in 1890, in London, been married over 


Wychcote, who is sickly and unmarried, is devoted to 
who hates 


ricans and is also gre atly displeased with her able and brilliant younger son because he has flouted the pronounced 


Ame 
Tory ism of the family and become a Radical; 
iis mother’s wishes. Chesney, 


ci »ming more and more subject to ugly fits of temper, often followed by quite unaccountable illnesses. 


he has, moreover, spent some time in India and in African exploration against 
usually an affectionate husband and father (there is one child, a boy of two years), is be- 


He declares that 


hese attacks are due to the effect of jungle-fever, and he will have no physician called, depending entirely upon the minic- 


tratio ns of his faithful valet, Gaynor. Sophy learns from her 


her of teaching Cecil the use of drugs in order that she may get rid of him and marry Gerald (Lord Wychcote). 
Arundel Sophy meets an Italian nobleman, the Marchese Amaldi, a friend of Count Atillio Varesca, who, rumor has 
Sophy makes a deep impression upon Amald 
he devoted slave of little Bobby, but Chesney is none too gracious tow ard him. 


Mrs. 


.is Mrs. Arundel’s lover. 


fasthful wife, there being no divorce e-laws in Italy. 


At a brilliant dinner-party given by the Arundels, Cecil loses all control of himself and openly insults his wife. 


. his condition is so alarming that Gaynor advises Sophy 
neurologist. 
is a victim of the morphine habit. 
among the London poor and his advice to people in trouble. 
priest tells her to do everything possible to save her husband, 
home. Doctor Carfew, 
and recommends a sanatorium. 
the calling of Carfew, and the family physician, Craig 
diagnosis. 


Hopki 


Knowing of Cecil’s certain and violent opposition, Sophy hesitates. 
She has heard of a Roman Catholic priest, Father Raphael, famous for his work 


friend, Mrs. Arundel, that Lady Wychcote has been accusing 
Through 


li, whose mother is an American. He also becomes 
The marchese is separated from an un- 


After 
to call a physician. He recommends Doctor Carfew, a cele- 
She now suspects that her hus- 
Though not of his faith, she goes to him for guidance. The 
but in case of failure to take her child and return to her old 


after examining the unconscious Cecil, pronounces him addicted to both morphine and cocaine, 
This, Sophy knows, will be impossible. 


Lady Wychcote is sent for. She is indignant at 


ins, is summoned. He can do nothing but confirm Carfew’s 


Lady Wychcote is also opposed to the sanatorium idea, and it is finally decided that Cecil shall be taken to 


Dynehurst, the family estate in the north of England, and placed in the care of a nurse and the resident physician. 


OPHY’S chief object, now, was to 
have a clear, plain talk with her 
husband. She knew how painful 
and trying to them both this inter- 
view would be, and longed to have 
it over. Later in the day, when 

Chesney was again asleep, she sent for 
Gaynor and asked him for the explanation 
that she had mentioned. He told her that 
the habit had really begun with an attack 
oi jungle-fever, or rather had been taken up 
as an alleviation of the nervousness, dull 
aching, and violent headaches that had 
followed as a consequence of the fever. 
On the voyage back to England, the ship’s 
doctor had given Chesney a hypodermic 
of morphia to quiet one of these brain- 
headaches that had lasted for twenty-four 
hours. He gave it with the usual warnings 
that such drugs were never to be tampered 
with, never taken unless at the express com- 
mandofaphysician. But, somehow, Gaynor 
had felt uneasy, even then—Mr. Chesney had 
looked so quiet and mocking at the doctor. 
He had said afterward to Gaynor: 
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“Those doctor chaps are a class of fools 


all to themselves, Gaynor. They prescribe 
a bit of heaven—then order you to stay 
snug in hell.” Mrs. Chesney would please 
kindly pardon his (Gaynor’s) plain-speak- 
ing. Those were the exact words that Mr. 
Chesney had used. When they reached 
London, Mr. Chesney had at once bought 
a fitted hypodermic syringe, that is, a 
little aluminium case containing a syringe, 
needles, and tiny bottles of morphia, apo- 
morphia, strychnin, and cocaine. The 
cocaine he had only used during the past 
few months. At first he had put this case 
in Gaynor’s charge—only demanding it 
when one of those violent headaches came 
on. This stage had lasted for about a year 
—the year of her marriage with him, 
Sophy calculated rapidly. Then he began 
to ask for it more frequently. Several times 
Gaynor had respectfully withheld the drug, 
and these refusals Mr. Chesney had taken 
in good part—just at first. Then—then he 
found, by accident, that Mr. Chesney had 
bought another hypodermic syringe, which 
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he concealed. He would get doses from 
Gaynor, and in between take others—the 
valet could only guess how often. Then Gay- 
nor hesitated, glancing anxiously at Sophy. 

“Don’t be afraid to speak out,” she said 
gently. “I must know everything if I am 
to be of help to him. Was it at that time 
that Mr. Chesney began to—to take so 
much wine and—spirits?” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“Why was that, Gaynor? Do all— 
all people who use such drugs—do—that— 
too?” 

“T do not know, madam. But there 
always comes a time of great weakness with 
Mr. Chesney after the morphine. It is 
then it happens. And afterward there is 
great nervousness. Another dose of mor- 
phine is the only thing that will quiet it. 
So it goes, madam. First, one—then the 
other. Itis very terrible to watch. I have 
tried hard to prevent it—with all my might, 
I should say, madam.” 

“T am sure you have, Cuine,” she said 
warmly. She sat for some moments think- 
ing, her eyes on her wedding-ring, which she 
turned round and round. Then she asked 
what instructions Doctor Carfew had given. 

“He ordered small doses, madam. I am 
to give them at longer intervals each time— 
lessening the dose each time, also. Some- 
times I must substitute strychnin. He has 
also ordered malted milk and a nourishing 
diet—things easy to digest and fattening. 
He said that Mr. Chesney weighed less 
than he should by at least two stone. And 
there must be no spirit of any kind given. 
He is a bluff gentleman, but very kind 
underneath, I should say. He explained 
things to me several times. ‘We must 
fatten your master,’ he said to me, ‘not 
to kill him, but to save him.’ He’s a 
humorous gentleman—in his way. And he 
went on to tell me that Doctor Mitchell 
had said that ‘pain is the shrieking of the 
nerves for healthy fat.’ Doctors are very 
plain-spoken, madam.” 

This was an extraordinary long speech for 
Gaynor. Hestopped abruptly, flushing again. 

“And the other—Doctor Hopkins—what 
did he say?” 

Something that was almost a _ smile 
quivered under Gaynor’s light eyelashes. 

‘“‘He gave me several prescriptions for 
different occasions, madam. I think they 
are what Doctor Carfew termed ‘shotgun 
prescriptions,’ madam.” 


Rives 


Sophy knit her eyebrows, puzzled. 

“Shotgun prescriptions?” 

“Yes, madam. Though he is so gruff, 
he is a very humorous gentleman. He said 
to me: ‘There’s no use in my giving you 
a bundle of shotgun prescriptions. There’s 
sulphate of strychnin in that case—use 
that.’ I suppose I looked a bit curious, for 
he explained. He seemed anxious that I 
should know just what I was to do, and 
what he meant. He said that what he 
called a ‘shotgun prescription’ was one that 
had a little bit of every sort of physic in it, 
for every sort of ailment. If one thing 
missed, the other might hit. Such were 
his words. He seemed very scornful of 
medicine. And he said outright that there 
was no hope of curing Mr. Chesney unless 
he was sent to a special place, madam.” 

“T know,” said Sophy. Then she asked, 

“Did Doctor Hopkins leave any instruc- 
tions about the quantity of—morphine?”’ 
She paled as she uttered the word, but she 
felt that she must use it. “About the 
amount you were to give Mr. Chesney?” 

Gaynor looked down, as though ashamed 
for the little doctor. 

“He said that nothing could be done just 
at present, madam. That I must keep the 
master comfortable. That he must be 
reasoned with when he was better, and 
spoken to very plain for his own good.” 

“T see,” said Sophy wearily. 

She thought again, then asked: 

“When do you think that Mr. Chesney 
will be strong enough for me to talk with 
him? I mean to talk really with him—to— 
to let him know that—I know?” 

“By this evening—about nine, I should 
say, madam.” 

Sophy gazed at him in astonishment. 

“By this evening? But he is still so ill.” 

“This isn’t like other illnesses, madam. 
I have only to give him a large dose, and 
it will put him normal.” 

“But Doctor Carfew’s orders?” 

The man looked sadly and wisely at her. 

“He would not object, I’m sure, madam, 
seeing the object that is in view.” 

“ And it will not injure him?” 

“Oh, no, madam! At the worst, it will 
only delay things a bit.” 

Sophy leaned her head on her hand. She 
felt mortally tired—soul, mind and body. 

“Very well, then, Gaynor,” she said, in 
a low voice, ‘‘at nine o’clock I will come to 
Mr. Chesney’s room.” 
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When she entered her husband’s room 
that evening, she saw that he was expecting 
her. His face lighted up as she came in, 
and he held out one hand toward her. His 
eyes showed the dulled surface and con- 
tracted pupils that she now knew meant 
a recent dose of morphia. Otherwise, his 
appearance was normal. But when he be- 
gan to speak she noted the dryness of the 
mouth, which she felt must also be produced 
by the drug. He was propped upon several 
large pillows as on that evening, some two 
weeks ago, and there were books and writ- 
ing-materials around him. She was sur- 
prised to see a glass of champagne on the 
little table, remembering what Gaynor had 
said about Doctor Carfew’s commands in 
that respect. Then she realized that the 
man was merely violating instructions on 
this occasion in order to put her husband in 
a fitting condition for their talk. 

Chesney saw her look at the wine, and 
said with good-humored peevishness: 

“T see you’re wondering at my scant 
allowance. But that old screw, Gaynor, 
is a terrible bully at these times. He knows 
he has me in his power—confound him! So 


he keeps me on short rations of everything 


that’s the least pleasant. Besides the stuff’s 
flat by now, being poured out in a glass 
instead of served properly in a bottle.” 

Sophy could think in nothing but banali- 
ties at that moment. She drew up a chair 
saying, ‘‘ But you always take the fizz out of 
your champagne with a bit of bread, Cecil.” 

“That’s quite a different matter. I 
don’t like drinking a lot of silly gas in my 
wine—but all the aroma goes from cham- 
pagne exposed like this.” Then the fretful 
expression left his face, and a look of admi- 
ration replaced it. “By Jove—you look 
like a lovely gold statue of Diana in that 
gown! There’s something so ineradicably 
virginal about you—keeps a chap falling 
in love with you over and over.” 

Sophy hated the special voice in which 
he spoke just then. It was the voice of an 
amiably inclined pasha, congratulating him- 
self on his taste in favorites. She had again 
put on the orange tea-gown that he liked, 
feeling that she must soften him in every 
way possible before telling him the painful 
truth, on his reception of which so much 
depended. From the full, petal-like collar, 
her throat rose like a white stamen from a 
gold corolla. Chesney’s eyes gloated over 
her—his chief possession. 
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“George, but you’re a beauty!” he said, 
with his silent laugh. ‘And shy—you’re 
wincing this very minute under my praise— 
my conjugal praise. You know you are— 
you incorrigible Artemis!” 

Sophy looked at him thoughtfully, mar- 
veling. Was it possible that he had no 
clear memory of that dreadful dinner at 
the House of Commons? Yes; it must be 
so. With all his latent brutality, he could 
not have been cognizant of what he had 
done there, and yet speak and seem like 
this. And it was very hard to know how to 
begin. It seemed so terrible a thing to have 
to bring a look of confusion, of shame even, 
to that confident, almost condescendingly 
assured face. She could not divine the wild 
sense of triumph that filled him, because of 
the accustomed poison in his veins after his 
twenty-four-hour enforced fast from it. 

“Cecil—” said Sophy suddenly. She 
leaned forward and took his hand in both 
hers. Her lids contracted. He recognized 
the tone in her voice, and it made him un- 
easy. There was something disturbing to 
follow when Sophy spoke in that tone. 

“Well?” he said, and his voice told her, 
on her side, that he was on the defensive. 

“‘Cecil—your feeling is right. I mean 
I hear in your voice that you feel I am going 
to say something that will be painful. But 
it’s—it’s my love for you that makes me 
say it. You'll believe that, won’t you?” 

He kept his eyes fixed on her. The look 
was so like his mother’s in certain moods 
that she felt her heart sink. 

“Well,” he said again, “get it over, what- 
ever it is.” 

She held his hand tight. It was as if she, 
not he, were drowning, and she clung to 
his hand for succor—not to give it. She 
said, very low, her eyes imploring him, 

‘““My dear, when you were ill yesterday, 
I had to send for a doctor.” 

He jerked his hand away so violently that 
he dragged her forward onto her knees 
beside the bed. She stayed herself against 
it, never taking her eyes from his face. 

“Vou—did what?” he said, in a fierce 
whisper. 

“Oh, Cecil! Don’t look at me like that! 
You seemed dying—you were unconscious 
for hours. What else could I do? Be just 
—tell me that. What else could I have 
done?” 

He was thinking like lightning. Thoughts 
zigzagged against the back cloud of anger 














in his mind in fiery flashes—clear as they 
were swift. How much had this doctor 
guessed—or known? What had he said? 
How much did Sophy know? What réle 
would it be best for him to play? He had 
long dreaded this contingency. He knew 
that sometimes he overdosed himself with 
the drug. There were blank spaces in his 
life—gaps which he could not fill in with 
any sequence of events, try as he might. 
What had happened? What had he himself 
said or done? Had he left the hypodermic 
syringe where she could see it? Had 
Gaynor turned disloyal?: One bit of clear 
reason rose dominant above the chaos of 
surmise. He must appear calm, no matter 
how violent the tumult of his secret self. 
He closed his eyes fora moment. When he 
opened them, their expression was no longer 
furious. 

“You must excuse me, Sophy,” he said 
rather formally. “I think you must be 
able to imagine the shock it was to me to 
hear that you had called in one of those 
dirty fakers, knowing, as you do, my opinion 
of the fraternity.” 

She was still kneeling where he had 
dragged her forward. It was an attitude 
of prayer. Her whole body seemed to 
beseech him. Yet, though he saw this, 
he was not moved by it, except to extra 
caution. She could not speak at once; so 
he spoke again himself. The naturalness 
of his assumed tone reassured him as it 
fell upon his own ear. As he would have 
said to another, he was “‘doing it damned 
well.” 

“T hope, since you adopted such radical 
measures,”’ he remarked coldly, “that you 
at least chose a decent specimen. Was it, 
by any chance, my mother’s little medical 


poodle?”’ 

“No, Cecil. Doctor Hopkins came after- 
ward, but——” 

“What! You had two of those vermin 


in my house yesterday?” 

There was rage in his eyes again. Quickly 
he veiled them. 

“This is a bit overwhelming, you must 
admit,” he said, in a tired voice. ‘‘Who 
was the other luminary of hypocrisy?” 

“Tt was Doctor Carfew, Cecil.” 

Chesney’s worst fears were realized. If 
this man had seen him, he knew. A dark, 
smothering fear rushed over him. He was 
a brave man, but this vague, shadowy, yet 
poignant terror seemed to turn his very 
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vitals to water. He was afraid of the 
fancied image of this accursedly knowing 
physician as a condemned lout of the heads- 
man. It seemed to him lying there—a 
strong man, master of his own house, the 
free-born citizen of a great empire—that he 
was yet but a little doll of pith in the clutches 
of this grim, devilishly well-informed scien- 
tist. The medical profession took suddenly 
a symbolic form in his mind—it bulked 
before him like a huge black octopus heav- 
ing up from the shadowy sea of dread in 
which he was sinking. One of the vast 
tentacles had gripped him, was dragging 
him down—down— It was with amaze- 
ment that he heard his own voice demand- 
ing in icy composure, 

“And the verdict of this learned gentle- 
man?” 

He had closed his eyes again as though 
bored and wearied by the subject. He felt 
one of Sophy’s soft, bare arms go round his 
neck. Her hair brushed his lips as she laid 
her head upon his breast. Her face was 
hidden from him. He heard her impas- 
sioned whisper: 

““Cecil—don’t, don’t shut me out! Let 
me share it. I know—I know!” 


XVIII 


THE moods of a morphinomaniac are 
very inconsequent. They follow no ordered 
sequence. There were times when Cecil 
Chesney agonized over this degrading vice 
which was slowly sapping his manhood and 
self-respect, which was turning him into a 
bowelless egoist. Yes, at times, so great was 
his suffering over his own abasement that he 
had frequently thought of self-destruction 
as a means of escape from the dark coil. 
These were during the luridly lucid moments 
which come to fine natures in such: thrall— 
the moments when they see themselves 
as they are—when they say, with appalled 
realization: ‘I am a morphinomaniac. I 
would sacrifice the happiness of my nearest 
and dearest for a dose of the terrible stuff, 
when the horror of lacking it is upon me.” 
But these moods are varied by others, 
singularly callous, when all humanity seems 
to have ebbed from the nature, and the 
formula of the victim’s faith might be a 
paraphrase of that of the Moslem, “There 
is no God but Morphia and I am its proph- 
et.” This was Chesney’s mood to-night. 
So far from being touched by Sophy’s 
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sudden; almost childlike appeal, he felt in- 
tensely irritated by it. It was all that he 
could do not to push away her head roughly 
from his breast. 

He controlled himself rigidly, however, 
merely saying in a hard voice: 

“T could understand you better if you 
didn’t bury your mouth in my chest. I 
shall be in erested to hear what it is that 
‘you know.’” 

Sophy drew back without any anger. 
She knew his hard voice, his “‘ metal voice,” 
she was used to call it. She realized sadly 
that she had made a mistake in appealing 
tohim. But she would not let him hurt her 
or make her angry, now. She turned and 
sat quietly in the chair again, looking down 
at her wedding-ring—it seemed to fascinate 
her eyes in those days. It was so long before 
she spoke, that he said impatiently, 

“Well, am I not to share this evidently 
interesting knowledge of yours?” 

She looked at him honestly, trying to 
keep anything like sentiment from her eyes 
and voice. 

“You make it so hard—for us both, 
Cecil,”’ she said. 

“Pray, what do I make hard?” 

“The truth.” 

“<“What is truth?” said jesting Pilate.’ 
Can it be that you have found out? You 
interest me.”’ 

Sophy hesitated. How was she to take 
him? Was he trying to make her put it 
into brutally plain words? Would he launch 
abuse at her in case she did? 

As she sat anxiously pondering, one of 
those sudden changes of mood took place 
in Chesney, that startle even the slaves of 
morphia themselves. In a flash, in the 
twinkling of an eye, he seemed to see a new 
course open before him—a course that would 
save him from the powers of darkness as 
represented in his distorted mind by the 
medical profession. Holding out his hand, 
he said in quite a different voice, a very 
gentle one indeed, 

‘“Come here, Sophy.” 

A wondering look stole over her face. 
She went to him almost timidly, seated 
herself on the edge of the bed, and put her 
hand in his. 

“See here, my child,” said he, still in 
that kind, moderate voice. ‘Whatever 
else you have in mind, don’t forget that I’m 
a rather ill man.”’ 

“T don’t—I don’t—not for a moment!” 
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‘“‘And you must bear with me if I say 
things a bit lamely.” 

“Say anything—” she began eagerly, 
then restrained herself. ‘Say anything,” 
she repeated more soberly. 

“Very well, then. But please don’t 
exclaim or get emotional, will you? My 
head’s beastly tired. I’ve had rather a 
tight squeak of it, Gaynor tells me.” 

“Yes; you were very, very ill.” 

Her lip quivered. She pressed his hand 
nervously, then loosened her fingers as 
though afraid of irritating him. But he 
returned the pressure kindly. He was so 
absorbed in the part he had finally chosen, 
that he almost deceived himself with his 
fine acting—as some actors shed real tears 
in moving réles—almost believed that he 
really felt kindly to her, and was going to 
treat her with a noble candor. 

“Well, then, Daphne dear—I can guess 
what you mean when you say ‘you know.’ 
I guessed all the time, only one is not al- 
ways rational when one is ill, and this 
doctor business enraged me. I confess it 
frankly. What you know is that I take 
morphine, is it not?” 

He was looking at her keenly. The blood 


seemed to beat hotly back on her heart, 


then fly in a jet to her startled face. Tears 
came into her eyes. It was so splendid of 
him, so deeply, pathetically moving, to hear 
him thus calmly and honestly name the 
dreadful thing. She could not helpit. She 
lifted the great hand and pressed her lips to 
it. This soft touch almost broke Chesney’s 
strong self-control. Indirectly she was mak- 
ing him lie, and he hated her for it—he really 
hated her at that moment. He could have 
struck her with pleasure. ‘‘Sweet character 
I am,” he thcught savagely, “‘among other 
things I’ve got a bit of Bill Sykes in me, 
too, it seems.” He closed his eyes again to 
veil this violent impulse. Sophy noticéd, 
for the first time that evening, this trick of 
closing his eyes, which grew on him so 
rapidly from that time. It took him four 
or five minutes to regain the atmosphere of 
the part which he had chosen. When he 
spoke again, it was in that same rather 
melancholy voice that had so touched 
her. 

“My dear Daphne,” he said, “I suppose 
there’s a pinch of cowardice in us all. Mor- 
phine has brought this out in me.” 

““Oh, no, Cecil! No—no!” 


Her voice was beautifully fervent. He 
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hurried on. She must not shatter 
his present mood again. 
“Often I’ve thought: 
‘Shall I tell her? Shall I 
ask her help? She’s 
a brave, loyal thing. 
She'll stand by 


me 


“Oh, I would 
have! I will!” 
“But then 


“Well,” he said 
“get it 
whatever 


again, 
over, 
it is” 


again, I thought: 
‘No; how can 
risk her con- 
tempt—her mis- 
understandin g? 
How can I de- 
liberately strike 
such a blow to 
her ignorant 
happiness?’ So 
I determined to 
struggle alongas 
best I could. 
I’ve fought the 
damnable thing, 
Sophy — believe 
me or not, as 
you will.” 

The cunning mixture of truth and false- 
hood in what he had been saying, lent it 
somehow an impression -of extraordinary 
sincerity. The bald, dark truth would not 


\ | 
‘Mr ie 


have car- 

ried such 

conviction to 

Sophy’s heart. 

She cried to him 
piteously, struggling 

to keep back the tears 

of anguished compassion 
and renewed affection: 

“Oh, don’t say such things to 
me! Ido believe you—I do— 
with all my heart, with all my 
soul!” 

Ferociously sarcastic, Chesney 
completed to himself her uncon- 
scious quotation: “With all my 
mind, and with all my body.” 
Why did she not gush it all over 
him, he demanded angrily to 
himself? What fools women 
were, after all! One had only 
to lie cleverly to them and 
forthwith they fell flat in fits 

of hero-worship. Had he honored her with 
the truth, she would have turned on him 
in contempt. So little did he know her. 

“Then, Daphne, perhaps chance is a 
kindly god, after all. This chance collapse 
of mine has broken down barriers that I 
might never have climbed by myself.” 

He had been sipping water off and on 
while he talked. It was nauseously bitter 
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to him, but with that fine instinct of thor- 
oughness in his acting, he had instinctively 
denied himself the flat champagne, which 
would have been far more palatable to his 
tongue so rough with morphia. It occurred 
to him, also, that gain might be made of this 
small sacrifice. He could ask later for a 
fresh glass of wine without seeming unduly 
eager. And it was impossible for him to 
talk at any length without some liquid to 
moisten his dry mouth. 

“You see,” he went on, “one needs strong 
assistance in shaking off a thing like this. 
I’ve come to that, Daphne. Gaynor has 
been a devilish good sort through it all, but 
one ally isn’t enough. A triple alliance” — 
he smiled at her—“‘is what is needed for 
this war.”’ 

Sophy felt dazed with gladness. 

“Do you mean that you will let me help 
you, Cecil? That you will let me fight— 
it—with you?” 

“What else could I mean?” 

She was speechless. She hardly dared to 
breathe. She might wake up. 

‘*‘And—and you will—follow out the— 
instructions?” 

Chesney’s eyebrows flicked together for 
an instant, then smoothed again. 

“Whose instructions?” he asked calmly. 

She just paused, then said timidly, 

“Doctor Carfew’s, Cecil.” 

He felt the subdued billow of his rage 
heave again. It calmed under his fierce 
resolve. 

“What were they?” he asked. 

She explained. 

The wave rose again. He rode it with a 
short laugh. ‘So I’m to be fattened like 
a holiday ox?” he said. “Incarcerated 
and made plump for Virtue’s altar?” 

He laughed again, closing his eyes. 
When he opened them, he looked grave. 

“Sophy,” he said, “with the dilemma 
comes generally a way of escape for the 
imaginative.” (How strange! He was 
paraphrasing the very quotation that 
Father Raphael had made to her that 
morning. She listened breathlessly.) “I 
confess frankly that I would not submit for 
a moment to this sanatorium idea. I know 
myself too well. I should enter it a tempo- 
rary invalid and leave it a confirmed lunatic.” 
(This phrase pleased him very much, espe- 
cially when he saw by her expression that 
it had impressed her.) “I am not of the 
stuff from-which ‘good patients’ are made. 
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I should probably strangle my attendants 
and take French leave through a window. 
But I am perfectly willing to put myself in 
your hands and Gaynor’s—you have talked 
with Gaynor, I suppose?” 

He put this last question casually but with 
shrewd intent. Sophy’s caution was at once 
alert. She had determined that he should 
have no least cause of anger against Gaynor. 

“Tt was hard to get Gaynor to say any- 
thing, Cecil. He is so loyal. Only when 
the doctor had told me everything, did he 
so much as admit, even by a look, that there 
was—was anything of this kind. I had 
to press him hard, Cecil, for the barest facts. 
It was evidently real suffering for him to 
answer me.” 

Chesney smiled rather dryly, closing his 
eyes. “I see that your feeling toward 
Gaynor has suffered a sea change,” he said. 
“There’s something rare and strange about 
it, now.” 

“No, Cecil,” she said warmly; “how 
could it be strange that I feel grateful and 
appreciative toward a man who has been 
so faithful to you?” 

“*T] y a des fagots et des fagots,’” he mur- 
mured. ‘There is one glory of the moon 
of faithfulness and another of the sun.” 

“How do you mean, Cecil?” She felt 
suddenly very anxious. 

“Oh—nothing! Merely that you and 
Gaynor are the sun and moon in the heavens 
of loyalty.” 

“T’m glad that you’re not vexed with the 
poor fellow because—because he didn’t 
lie,” she ventured gently. 

“Oh, no—no!” He moved his hand, 
dismissing the subject. “‘Faithful are 
the wounds of a friend.’” 

Something in his tone still made her 
anxious, but his face was so placid that she 
took comfortfromit. Shewaiteda moment. 

“Do you mean, dear,” she said, “that 
you will let us make a—a régime for you, 
on the lines that—that were suggested?” 

““Why—what else?” said Chesney, with 
a sort of indulgent loftiness. “My ad- 
mission could hardly have been worth while 
otherwise—could it?” 

“No—that’s true,” she said joyfully. 
“Oh, Cecil!” She sat looking at him 
through tears of gratitude. She could pot 
keep these tears from starting. 

“There—there,” - he said nervously; 
“you’re a dear thing—but don’t make a 
fuss.” 
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“Oh, no—I won’t, indeed! I feel so 
quiet—so happy.” She paused, gathering 
composure. “And—in case the—the con- 
stant care will be more than Gaynor and I 
can do properly—you’ll let me engage a 
nurse—won’t you?” 

That dark wave rose again. Again he 
surmounted it, thinking in those lightning- 
bright and quick flashes. If he objected, 
it would look odd. Besides, he had not 
accomplished all that he desired. He 
wished it firmly fixed that Carfew should 
not be put in charge. By concessions on 
his part, he could demand concessions on 
hers. 

“See here, Sophy,” he said, in a reason- 
able, practical voice. “I am willing, as 
I said, to put myself in your and Gaynor’s 
hands. Having agreed to this, I think 
I have a right to make certain conditions.” 

“Ves, Cecil—of course.” But her high 
mood sank. 

“Then here are my conditions—very 
mild ones, I think you will admit. I dis- 
like the idea of this swaggering, bully-boy 
of a medical bashaw—this Carfew chap. 
T’ll none of him. You may follow out his 
ideas if you like—but come in contact with 
him personally or indirectly, I will not. 
From what I have heard of him, I consider 
him more or less of a charlatan—but 
whether he is or not, I flatly refuse to have 
him attend me. On the other hand, I will 
put up with a nurse, provided it’s not a 
man nurse. I should throttle him within 
two seconds of his arrival. Women nurses 
are rather soothing as a rule. Then, I’m 
perfectly willing to go to Dynehurst—I’d 
like to, in fact. I’m sick of town. Also, 
I’m quite willing to endure the ministra- 
tions of my mother’s trained poodles—the 
town poodle and the country poodle both. 
They’re clever enough chaps, though a 
bit under hack to the old lady.” A sudden 
inspiration came to him as he was speaking. 
“To prove that I am sincere,” he concluded, 
“T will take you and Gaynor wholly into 
my confidence.” 

He pressed the button of the electric 
bell at his bedside. Gaynor appeared al- 
most instantly. The man was very pale, 
and his eyes had an apprehensive look. 

“Gaynor,” said Cecil directly, “you’ve 
proved yourself an excellent servant. You 
have done quite right. Mrs. Chesney and 
I have talked my case over thoroughly. I 
realize that this drug has gained an undue 
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hold on me. I therefore place myself in 
Mrs. Chesney’s charge. You will assist her 
in every way in your power. I now wish to 
give to Mrs. Chesney, in your presence, my 
own private hypodermic syringe. You will 
find it in my locked letter-case. Here is 
the key.” 

He took it from under the pillow and 
held it out to Gaynor. The man’s face 
was livid. He experienced acute pain in 
thus being forced to listen to his master’s 
calm. confession of duplicity in the presence 
of another. He unlocked the letter-case 
obediently and took out the little aluminium 
case. His hands were shaking. 

“Give it to Mrs. Chesney, please.”’ 

Sophy, also, was trembling and very pale. 

Chesney lay back upon his pillows, watch- 
ing them with the sketch of a queer smile 
about his mouth. He himself broke the 
strained silence. 

“And now, Gaynor,” said he, “be so 
kind as to take away this stuff and bring 
me a fresh glass of wine.” 

Gaynor moved to the bedside as in a 
daze. Then his face worked suddenly. 

“Oh, sir!” he said, in a husky whisper. 

“There—that will do. I’d like to be 
alone for a bit. I’m sure you'll excuse me, 
Sophy.” 

She went and kissed him in silence. 
Gaynor had left the room at once. Sophy 
followed quickly. 

When the door was shut, a convulsed 
look broke the assumed calm on Chesney’s 
face. “Damnation,” he choked, clenching 
his fist at the wall—‘“‘damnation! I’ve lied 
to a man—and he believes me!” 

Somehow, what had been almost an 
amusing game when played for Sophy’s 
benefit, turned to stark humiliation when 
practised on another man. 

He slipped from the bed and striding to 
the door in his bare feet, snapped the lock. 
Then reaching his bed again, thrust his 
arm far in between the mattresses. He 
drew out a brand-new syringe, opened it 
deftly, fitted on the needle, took a spoon 
from a little drawer in the table. He 
heated water in it over the lamp, dissolved 
in it a half-grain tablet of morphia (he was 
afraid to take a larger dose lest it should 
prove noticeable), stripped up the sleeve 
from his powerful forearm all covered with 
purplish knots, and drove the little needle 
home in his flesh, holding the syringe firmly 
in place by its curved steel horns, so like 
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the antennz of some poisonous insect. 
Then he hid all away again, unlocked the 
door, and slipped quickly into bed. 

When Gaynor arrived a moment later, 
his master seemed to be dozing. 

The valet stood looking down on him 
with a shy expression of affection and relief. 

“Thank God,” the servant’s heart was 
saying, “he’s acted like a man!” 


XIX 


Lapy WYCHCOTE came again next morn- 
ing, about ten o’clock, She seemed much 
mollified by Sophy’s account of the arrange- 
ment that had been entered into—showed 
a marked inclination to assume more ami- 
cable relations with her daughter-in-law. 

“T knew that he would act reasonably 
when things were put clearly before him.” 

““Yes—you were right. You knew him 
better than I did,’’ said Sophy, with gener- 
ous humility. 

““Very nice of you to admit it, I’m sure,” 
said Lady Wychcote affably. She was so 
highly pleased that all her ideas were by 
way of being carried out that she actually 
asked to see Bobby. This was a wonderful 
condescension, for from the day of his birth 
she seemed scarcely to have been aware of 
his existence. 

“T will go to the nursery if you like,” 
she said, as it were a queen saying with royal 
affectation of equality, ‘See, I am even 
prepared to descend from my dais and walk 
on a level with you.” 

‘“‘Thanks—but there’s no need,” said 
Sophy. “I will have him brought here.” 

Lady Wychcote had not seen the child, 
except at a distance, since he could walk 
and talk. As his nurse set him upon his 
feet, and his sturdy little figure came to- 
ward her, strutting mannishly, serious but 
unafraid, something stirred in her chilly 
breast—something not exactly warm but 
pungent. The child had the look of her 
own family. It had been a family noted for 
its statesmen. What possibilities might 
not lie hid in that small, firm breast under 
its ruffled collar? It came over her, in a 
sudden tingling wave of resuscitated hope 
and fact abruptly realized, that in case of 
Gerald’s dying childless, this child would be 
heir to the title. Inconsistently, as with all 
tyrants, her mind whirled about, accepting 
as a pleasing possibility what had, until 
then, only occurred to her as an insufferable 
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one—a weapon With which to goad Gerald, 
when his disinclination to marry. put her 
beyond all patience. Now, as she looked at 
Bobby, who had gone straight to his moth- 
er’s knee, and stood biting his small fist and 
regarding her solemnly out of gray non- 
committal eyes, she thought: “‘Why not? 
He is my grandchild, after all.”” She even 
spoke her thought aloud. 

“Has it ever occurred to you that that 
child may be Lord Wychcote some day— 
in case Gerald dies unmarried?” she asked. 

It had occurred to Sophy, for Cecil had 
spoken once or twice of such a possibility, 
but he had spoken of it grumblingly. 

“Tf that duffer Gerald dies without be- 
getting a proper little Conservative,” he 
had said, ‘‘our little chap’s chances may be 
knocked out by a seat in the Lords. Nice 
country this—where a political career can 
be smashed to smithereens by having to 
wear a bally title whether you will or not.” 

It never seemed to cross his. mind that 
Bobby might desire a career other than 
political—or, granting that he should not, 
that, by a sort of figurative reversion of 
species, he might become a Unionist instead 
of a Liberal. 

But Sophy did not have political ambitions 
for her son. She would rather have seen him 
a great artist of some sort—the great poet of 
his day. In her, marriage seemed to have 
quenched the spark of mental creation. It 
was a deep grief to her that she had felt no 
real desire to write since becoming Chesney’s 
wife. Only that saddest of all emotions—the 
desire to desire. It was asif mocking satyr- 
hoofs had trampled her mind’s garden. The 
fine poetry of her imaginative mood had not 
been able to withstand the shocks of such 
a marriage as hers. Sometimes she had 
felt bitterly, as though there were the print 
of a goat’s hoof on her heart and that it had 
filled slowly with blood. It was this scar 
that burned when she was unhappy. 

“Oh, Gerald is sure to marry!” she now 
said hastily. ‘‘He was so» much better 
when I saw him in April.” 

“Pf! He goes up and down, There’s 
no counting on him. Is your boy strong? 
He looks very healthy.” 

“‘He’s splendidly strong,” said Sophy 
proudly. ‘He’s never had an ill day in his 
life.” 

She gathered the boy close to her, jeal- 
ously. There was sucha greedy, appraising 
look in Lady Wychcote’s eyes. 
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“Ts he clever? Quick?” 

“Very,” said Sophy briefly. 

“T hope you won’t let Cecil instil his 
wretched Radical principles into the boy’s 
mind before he’s able to think for himself.”’ 

“He thinks for himself already,” said 
Sophy, with a slight smile. 

‘“‘Well—who knows? We may yet give 
another famous man to the Conservative 
cause,’ said Lady Wychcote, still gazing 
at Bobby. Then she said to him, “Come 
to your grandmother, child.” 

Sophy impelled him forward, and he 
went slowly but steadily, and stood before 
the young-old lady, his hands behind him, 
his little stomach thrust forward. It was 
- the true statesman’s attitude. But Bobby 
was only wondering why the lady had black 
specks all over her face, and whether the 
bird on her brown-velvet hat could cry 
‘coo-coo”’ like the one in the nursery clock. 

And to Sophy there came the words of 
Constance, 

Do, child, go to it grandam, child: 


Give grandam kingdom, and it grandam will 
Give it a plum, a cherry, and a fig. 


For it galled her that Lady Wychcote 
should never have shown the least interest 
in the boy until it had occurred to her that, 
some day, he might serve her ambition. 
Chesney saw his mother for a few minutes 


before she went. He was languid but ap- 
parently quite normal. When she asked 
if he would see Craig Hopkins that after- 
noon, he repiied good-humoredly: 

“Bring in the performing poodles as soon 
as you like. Since I’m in for it, the show 
might as well begin promptly.” 

“Cecil is most reasonable. I did not 
hope as much as this,” she told Sophy. 
Then she took her departure, adding, “‘And 
now I must set the town talking the way 
we wish.” 

It had been agreed between her and Sophy 
that she should spread reports to the effect 
that Cecil was suffering from an attack of 
inflammation of the brain. She had sub- 
mitted this idea to Doctor Hopkins yester- 
day, and he had agreed that it was wise 
and permissible under the circumstances. 

Lady Wychcote was a clever. woman. 
Cecil Chesney inherited his ability as well 
as his temper from his mother. She set 
this report going with such skill and so apt 
a measure of detail that even the skeptical 
Olive Arundel was quite taken in by it. 
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The people who chiefly mattered, and those 
who had been present at the painful dinner, 
were only too glad to accept such a solution 
of the disgraceful scene. As for the others, 
they behaved with discreet and kindly sym- 
pathy, and carriages drew up often before 
the house in Regent’s Park to leave cards 
and inquiries. 

Thus, the bitterness of humiliation was 
lifted from Sophy’s heart, and thus, too, 
it came to pass that Amaldi could think of 
her again without that overwhelming surge 
of helpless pity and fierce, thwarted indig- 
nation. He left cards on her and Chesney, 
a few days later, and meeting Bobby as 
he turned from the door, had the rather 
bitter pleasure of holding him in his arms 
for a moment. 

Amaldi’s heart glowed and ached. He 
kissed the boy with passion, then set him 
gently down and went away. He had found 
that which was lost to him.even as he found 
it, and the world seemed to him like a vast 
house full of vacant, echoing rooms. 


It was decided that Chesney should be 
taken to Dynehurst during the next week. 
He affected a listless apathy, and seemed not 
to care whether he went or stayed. Doctor 
Hopkins expressed himself satisfied with his 
condition. He thought, however, that the 
sooner he could be moved to the country 
the better it would be for him in every way. 
He had written fully to Doctor Bellamy, 
the Wychcotes’ physician at Dynehurst. 
For Sophy, these intervening days were 
peaceful but heavy. She could not re- 
capture, somehow, her high mood of the 
evening of her talk with Cecil. He was 
never either cheerful or depressed—talked 
little, sometimes locked his bedroom door 
for hours together. This made her cu- 
riously apprehensive. What was he doing 
behind that locked door? She felt that 
Gaynor was also vaguely uneasy over this 
new phase, but they did not mention it 
to each other. Apart from this one thing, 
he was very reasonable—submitted to 
having all wine withdrawn from his diet, 
even put-up with having his cigarettes cut 
down to eight a day. Neither Sophy nor 
Gaynor suspected for a moment that he had 
a third hypodermic syringe in his possession. 
With the startling and crafty acumen of 
the morphinomaniac, he had secreted it in 
the last place that they would have thought 
of—namely, in the same letter-case, of 
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which now, he left the key carelessly on his 
dressing-table or the little stand by his bed. 
Nor did they, in their inexperience of such 
things, realize that one who had for three 
years been addicted to the habit, and who, 
during two years of that time, had been 
accustomed to large and constant doses of 
the drug, could not possibly have supported 
its withdrawal, even gradually, with the 
composure shown by Chesney. 

Doctor Hopkins always made his visits 
about ten in the morning; and, deeply cun- 
ning, determined that no mistake on his 


part should prevent his escape from the 


town where Algernon Carfew lived—an 
ever-present menace—Chesney refrained 
from taking his usual dose until after the 
physician had seen him. These occasions 
of waiting for Hopkins to come and go 
were very painful. Sometimes the little 
doctor would be half an hour late, and each 
minute of this half-hour seemed endless to 
the man, fretting with crawling skin and 
muscles spasmodically twitching for the 
calming poison. So when Hopkins felt his 
forehead and his pulse on these occasions, 
he would find the one moist and the other 
feeble. These symptoms were in accord 
with the therapeutics of the case. Hence the 
inexperienced doctor’s satisfaction. 

But though Sophy felt saddened by the 
way that Cecil seemed to keep her civilly 
aloof, as though what he was enduring were 
impossible of comprehension to her, on the 
other hand she was very happy in her sur- 
prise that this dreadful and mysterious 
habit should prove so easy to cure. She 
recalled De Quincey’s ‘‘Confessions of an 
English Opium Eater,” and the agonies 
that he described as accompanying his 
efforts to abstain. Morphia, then, must 
differ in its effects from opium. She 
thanked God in her ignorance that Cecil’s 
enemy was morphia and not opium. 


XX 


Ir was on a lovely afternoon that they 
left London for Durham. A Wednesday 
had been chosen, so that the usual week-end 
parties going to the country or returning 
from it might be avoided. A carriage had 
been reserved. 

Lady Wychcote went with them, and Gay- 
nor traveled in the same carriage to be at 
hand in case his master needed him. Ches- 
ney, pale as always now but quite composed, 
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settled down with a copy of ‘Le Mannequin 
d’Osier.”” France’s brilliant cynicism suited 
his present mood admirably. Now and 
then he glanced out toward London as the 
train drew swiftly away. There was that 
subtle, just sketched smile about his lips 
that rested there so often during these days. 
He seemed to be savoring a pleasant, 
ironical secret which he alone knew. Lady 
Wychcote was absorbed in a novel by Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. She liked the political 
atmosphere in these books, though she 
sniffed at the politicians described in them. 
““Clockworks,”’ she called them, She was 
very intolerant of the achievements of 
other women. 

Bobby was very good, playing in grave 
silence with his red-and-white bricks on 
the shawl that Miller had spread for him. 
But presently he began to shove one up 
and down along the seat near his father, 
saying, “Choo! Choo!” Sophy lifted him 
upon her lap and began to tell him stories 
in a low voice. She was very glad to be 
thus mechanically occupied. Dynehurst 
always depressed her. She felt a vague, 
gray gloom rising about her at the thought 
of spending several months there with 
Cecil in this strange, cold, forbidding mood. 

By the time that Darlington was reached, 
Bobby had begun to grow fretful from the 
journey. He demanded to be given the 
small engine on its stone pedestal in the sta- 
tion there. Sophy sent Miller into the next 
carriage with him. She had seen Chesney’s 
eyes contract and fix upon the boy. The 
change of train annoyed him. Besides, 
he was beginning to crave another dose 
of morphia. The time for the dose to be 
given by Gaynor had not yet come. When 
it did, it would be so small that it would 
barely temper the fierce lust of his accus- 
tomed nerves. He closed his eyes frowning, 
his lip between his teeth. There was a 
bluish shade about his mouth. His eyes 
looked sunken thus closed, in the side- 
light from the carriage window. 

Sophy watched him anxiously. She saw 
that Gaynor also glanced toward him from 
time to time. Lady Wychcote had dozed 
off, with her little traveling-cushion of green 
morocco behind her head. She slept tightly, 
as one might say, her eyelids and lips shut 
fast. She looked old, asleep. 

Chesney crossed and uncrossed his legs 
several times. The hand on his knee 
clenched, until the great knuckles shone 
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yellow with little reddish streaks outlining 
the bones. The eyes of Sophy and Gaynor 
met. In answer to her look, the valet 
approached, treading softly. 

“Do you not think—considering the 
long journey—we might give an—an extra 
dose, Gaynor?” she whispered. 

“Yes, madam,” he whispered back. 

Chesney’s lids flew open at these whis- 
perings, which seemed to have reached him 
even through the dull roar of the great 
wheels underneath. His eyes looked hostile 
and mocking. Sophy shivered. 

“Quick, Gaynor,” she said; “prepare it 
quickly.” 

She went over to her husband. 

“Are you suffering, Cecil?” she asked 
pityingly. 

“Like hell,” he said. 

“T was afraid so. I’m so sorry, dear. 
Gaynor is going to give you some medicine 
at once.” 

Incredulity, then an almost foolish soft- 
ness flowed over his face. 

“By God, you’re an angel!”’ he stam- 
mered. He seized her hand and covered it 
with kisses, regardless of the valet’s presence. 


She 


This struck Sophy as very painful. 
flushed, drawing her hand away, and saying 
again: 

“I’m so sorry—I should have thought of 


it before. Doctor Hopkins warned me that 
the journey might exhaust you.” 

‘““And—I say, Sophy—make it double 
this time, will-you? It will be no good else. 
I’m suffering actual pain, as well as from 
the lack of the stuff. The usual thing 
won’t help me—not the least.” 

Sophy hesitated. She glanced toward 
Gaynor. He was holding a spoon filled 
with water from a little flask, over the 
flame of a spirit lamp. He was absorbed 
in the delicate task and did not see her look. 
She glanced back, still doubtful, to her 
husband. The expression of hatred had 
again gathered in his eyes. He closed them, 
trying to smile. This smile was like a 
grimace of pain and anger. Sophy went 
quickly over to Gaynor. 

“He seems very ill,” she murmured. 
“Might not a little larger dose than usual 
be better?” 

Gaynor glanced, also, at his master. 

“Yes; I think in this instance it will be 
better, madam.” 

He dissolved a half-grain of morphia, 
drew it up into the little glass syringe, and 
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took it over to his master. Chesney had 
confessed to taking six grains a day. They 
had cut this down to half in the past fort- 
night. Every four hours, now, for three 
days, Gaynor had been mixing a quarter 
of a grain at each dose. During the coming 
week this was to be reduced to an eighth. 

Sophy turned aside her head as she saw 
the man approach Cecil with the little 
instrument. She could not shake off the 
horror with which it filled her. When he 
had given her the hypodermic-case from 
his letter-box, and afterward, alone in her 
own room, she had opened it and taken out 
the syringe with a feeling of awed curiosity, 
there had rushed back to her his legend 
of the man in the dungeon, pursued by an 
enchanted scorpion with steel horns and 
a sting of living fire. This—this, then, was 
that terrible “thing.” The sting of this 
noxious little glass-and-metal insect gave 
not death—but rapture. 

She trembled as she recalled the dreamy 
ecstasy of his voice when pronouncing this 
word “rapture.” But in her hand it 
seemed to her that she held a devil—the 
devil. How many thousands had passed 
through the door over which is written, 
‘““All hope abandon, ye who enter here,” 
at the persuasion of this little stinged 
and horned demon! And now, as she felt 
that its sting was about to be thrust into 
her husband’s flesh, she shrank and turned 
sick, as though he and she were indeed 
“one flesh.” 

She sat and gazed out, unseeing, at the 
reeling landscape as the train rushed north. 
Through the deepening twilight, the rolling 
pasture-lands of Durham glowed witha green 
that was more a feeling than an actual tint. 
The guard lighted the little lamp in the roof 
of the carriage. At once the twilight hol- 
lowed to a purple gulf through which they 
sped recklessly. 

Now Sophy glanced again at her husband. 
His head was thrown back against the 
cushions, his hands relaxed. There was an 
expression of supreme peace on his quiet 
face. “The peace that passeth all under- 
standing” flashed through Sophy’s mind. 
She shivered. This peace of Cecil’s and 
that divine peace were so cruelly removed, 
one from the other. Yet this, too, was 
past understanding for all outside the black 
magic of its influence. The lamp turned 
the window-pane near which he sat into 
a dusky mirror. In its surface she saw 
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repeated the sinister quiet of his profile, and 
through this reflection of his face, dimly 
she saw the further landscape. Yes; thus 
it was that she saw the whole world, now— 
through the medium of her husband’s image. 

When they got out at Dynehurst station, 
they found the night chilly with a promise 
of rain in the air. Gaynor hastened for- 
ward with his master’s overcoat; Bobby 
was bundled up in Miller’s shawl, over his 
little pea-jacket. 

Gerald had sent a wagonette and a 
brougham to meet them. 

“Come with me, Sophy,” Cecil said, 
taking her hand and going toward the 
brougham. 

Side by side they went rolling swiftly 
between the darkling hedges, across broad 
pasture-lands that gave forth a dank, 
sweet, country perfume of earth and grass. 
There was a smell of cattle and the breath 
of cattle in the moist air. These scents 
and the being so close beside him in the 
brougham made her feel as though she were 
repeating her first drive to Dynehurst, 
taken during her honeymoon. That, also, 
had been on a night in May. Just so, she 
and Cecil had sat hand in hand. But then 
all had been a wonder andadream. Nowshe 
was horribly wideawake. There wasnowon- 
der—only a dull, sad surmise, half answered 
by her own reason already. A long, dim 
corridor of locked doors seemed stretching 
before her. She must force each lock, 
drag him through the opened door with 
her, and lock it fast again behind them. 
They might emerge into that “wide place” 
of which the psalmist spoke—she could not 
know. She could only hope, but hope 
seemed to have dwindled during that pain- 
ful journey. 

They entered the park. The trees rose 
dark and blurred about them, deeper shad- 
ows on the pale-gray shadow of the night. 
They gave forth a soft, seething sound in 
the gentle wind. It was as if they sighed 
in their sleep. A scent of dead leaves blew 
from the coverts, fresh and bitter—a 
wholesome autumn smell, mingling oddly 
with the sound of summer leafage. They 
passed the chapel, in which service was held 
every Sunday for the family and servants 
of Dynehurst. There all the Chesneys were 
buried. There Cecil would lie some day, 
and she, and little Bobby—Bobby grown 
to be a man, an old man.maybe, with chil- 
dren and grandchildren of his own to follow. 
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She pressed closer to Cecil. She remem- 
bered how she had once wished that he 
would die—— 

Now the severe, dark mass of the house 
came into sight, pierced by squares of 
dusky orange. Against the skyey beach 
of cloud-shells, it reared like a grim cliff. 
The front door stood wide. Gerald was 
waiting for them. . He came forward to 
assist Cecil. 

“Sorry, old man,” he said shyly, holding 
out his hand. “Have a shoulder?” 

“Thanks,” said his brother; “‘but I’m 
not a cripple, you know.” 

His tone was good-humored. He got 
out first, being nearest the door, then turned 
to help Sophy. 

“How d’ye do, Sophy?” said Gerald. 
His face lighted up as he saw her. ‘‘Glad 
Cecil seems so fit. Thought the journey 
might knock him up a bit.” 

“He was rather tired at one time,” 
she said, smiling into Gerald’s shy, kind 
eyes. ‘But he’s over it now.” 

“Tit as paint,” said Chesney. 

They went into the huge, oppressive 
hall. The skylight that ran from end to 
end of its hundred feet looked curiously 
blind in the glow from lamps and candles. 
There was a fire burning in the big fireplace 
at one end. 

“Thought you might get chilly driving 
up,” explained Gerald. He was a slight, 
dark man, rather Celtic in appearance. He 
was like the great-grandfather for whom he 
was named, and who had also been a scholar 
and a dreamer. 

“Good old chap!” said Chesney, expand- 
ing in the bright blaze. ‘‘Deuced thought- 
ful of you!” He was as fond of artificial 
warmth as a cat. 

“And I had tea served—though it’s 
only an hour to dinner,” continued Gerald. 
He was much pleased at finding his brother 
so amiable. He had thought that illness 
might make him quite unbearable. It was 
for Sophy’s sake that he was so glad. He, 
himself, merely kept out of the way when 
Cecil was outrageous. 

The others arrived. Lady Wychcote 
joined them. Bobby, who was fast asleep, 
was taken straight to thenursery. Gaynor 
waited at the door for orders. 

“Will you go to your room at once, 
Cecil, or stay with us a little while?” asked 
Sophy. 

“Think I’ll have just a nip of tea first,” 
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said Chesney. ‘Mind you make it strong 
—no slops, please.” 

He turned to Gerald. 

“They simply brim me with slops now, 
old boy.” 

Why he felt so amicably toward Gerald, 
he could not have said. His elder brother 
usually “got on his nerves.” He had never 
been fond of him, even when they were lads. 
To-night, though, somehow, ‘‘good old 
Gerald” seemed to appeal to him. He 
found his lank, dark face and shy eyes 
rather touching. Noticing this, Gerald, 
on his part, had a nervous feeling that his 
brother might be going to die, in spite of 
his apparent strength at the moment. It 
was so highly unnatural—this excessive 
cordiality of tone and manner. 

“Well, you seem to thrive on ’em,” he 
said lamely. 

“Yes, old wiseacre—that’s what they give 
‘em to me for,” retorted Chesney. 

Sophy, too, was unpleasantly struck by 
his manner to Gerald. She felt sure that 
the morphine was accountable for it— 
that she and Gaynor had given him too 
much. She felt scared—and very tired. 
The stillness of the country after London 
and the train was like a louder roar of occult 
menace. . When she handed him his cup, 
Chesney gulped the hot, black tea eagerly: 
He was at the exact point in the effect of 
that half-grain dose when he craved stimu- 
lant. He drank this cup, then another. 
The heat was grateful to that dull feeling 
of his stomach, but what he really thirsted 
for was the more biting burn of raw spirit. 
Suddenly the floor beneath his feet seemed 
to become transparent, and he could see, 
as though they were actually visible to him, 
the well-stocked wine-cellars of Dynehurst. 
There was a special brand of Cognac stored 
there—an 1820 vintage, smooth, mellow, 
powerful—a liquid that was like flame tem- 
pered in magic vats. He could taste it, 
as though a round mouthful actually stung 
his palate with its smooth, fiery globule. 
He determined to have a draft of it. How? 
The morphia-cunning pointed out the way. 
All at once, he slipped sideways in his chair, 
letting the cup drop from his hand. His 
head fell back. His lip lifted, showing the 
dry teeth. He looked unspeakably ghastly 
in the huge limpness of his slackened figure. 
Sophy and Gaynor ran to him. Gerald 
also started forward, but his mother caught 
his arm. 
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“Wait!” she said sharply. ‘They know 
what to do for him.” 

“Poor old Cecil! -It’s awful!” muttered 
his brother, very pale. 

Gaynor put his arms about Cecil, as 
though trying to lift him. When Gerald 
saw this he broke from his mother and ran 
to help. Between them they laid Cecil 
on the floor. He half opened his eyes and 
moaned. Again his acting was so good that 
it deceived himself. He felt as he lay 
there that he was really on the verge of 
swooning—that only brandy would save 
him. 

“Brandy!” he muttered. 

Sophy looked wildly at Gaynor. 
was shaking from head to foot. 

“T’ll get a «lose of strychin ready, ma- 
dam,” he said, turning toward the tea-table. 
Chesney’s lids fell again. 

“Brandy!” It was just a whisper. 

“Whatever you’re going to do—for 
God’s sake do it quickly!” cried Gerald to 
Gaynor. He spoke in a high, shrill voice. 
He was terribly excited and alarmed. 

“Brandy!” ¢ame the faint whisper, al- 
most inaudible, 

Gerald sprang up, rushed from the room. 
As Gaynor wa; heating water in a teaspoon 
to prepare the strychnin, he rushed back 
again, a bottle of brandy and a liquor-glass 
in his hand. 

“Here!” he cried. “At least try this 
while the other’s being got ready.” 

Gaynor’s hand shook so that he slopped 
the water he had already prepared, and 
had to begin all over. | 

“Oh, hurry, Gaynor—hurry! ™ 
Sophy, in despair. 
fainted again. 

“‘Let’s try tltis—do let’s try this!” urged 
Gerald, kneeling down by her. 

“T’m afraid-—” she murmured. She was 
white to the lips. 
for his———” 

Gaynor came forward with the hypo- 
dermic needle. Sophy held it, shivering 
with repulsion, while the valet unfastened 
his master’s sleeve-links and pushed back 
his sleeve. 

“Good God! What’s the matter with 
his arm?” whispered . Gerald hoarsely. 
Sophy felt sick to death. Life seemed to 
her like a sickness—a disease. She, too, 
had caught a ¢ ‘limpse of the disfigured- ‘flesh. 

“Result of “the fever, your lordship,” 
said Gaynor, in a low voice. He thrust 


She 


cried . 
Cecil seemed to have 
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the needle skilfully home between two less 
recent punctures. Gerald drew back as 
though it had entered his own arm. 

“He'll revive now, your lordship,” said 
the valet, in the same even voice. They 
waited. Cecil lay there motionless, his 
lip still curled back over his teeth. After 
a few moments, 

“Brandy!” he breathed again. 

“For God’s sake give it to him—give 
it to him, Sophy!” Gerald urged. 

Gaynor had his master’s wrist in his 
fingers. 

“His pulse is slow, madam, but not bad,” 
he said. Yet there was something of alarm, 
too, in his quiet face. They waited a few 
seconds. Then Chesney’s lips again just 
formed the word that he seemed no longer 
able to utter. 

“Oh, try the brandy—just try it!” 
Gerald said again. 

Sophy looked at Gaynor. 

““Gaynor—do you think? Might we?” 

“T hardly know what to say, madam.” 

“Here! Tl give it to him—TI’ll risk it,” 
said Gerald. He thrust his arm under his 
brother’s neck and held the little glass of 
spirit to his lips. Chesney drank feebly. 
Some of the brandy ran from the corner 
of his mouth. 

“Here, fill it again!”’ said Gerald im- 
periously to Gaynor. Like all superficially 
timid people, he was overbold, once his 
timidity was conquered. 

The valet looked at Sophy before obeying. 
She did not see this look. She was staring 
at Cecil’s face. The thought had come to 
her: “Is it all real? Is he really as ill as 
he seems?” 

Gaynor had no course but to obey Lord 
Wychcote. He merely said very low as 
he poured out the brandy, ‘The doctor 
says it’s very bad for him, your lordship.” 


’ 
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But Gerald was past heeding such warn- 
ings. His usually rough, almost brutal 
brother had spoken to him with peculiar 
kindness only a few moments ago. Now 
he lay there looking as though death had 
seized him. Gerald had felt that presenti- 
ment of his death. He could not stand 
inertly by while others trifled with the red 
tape of doctors’ orders. He gave Cecil 
the second glass of brandy. Every drop 
was swallowed this time. The delicious 
fire burned its pleasant path to the very 
pit of the craving stomach. Cecil felt that 
he really loved his brother. He lifted his 
languid lids and gave him a look of grate- 
ful affection. 

Lady Wychcote still stood by the tea- 
table, her handkerchief against her lips. She 
had not moved a muscle during this scene. 
Of all those present, she was the only one 
who, from first to last, had felt sure that the 
attack was simulated. She was torn be- 
tween humiliation that a son of hers should 
condescend to such mummery, and an odd, 
unwilling admiration for the skill with 
which it was done. 

“He always had the will of demons,” 
she told herself. “I must put Bellamy 
on his guard.” It was perhaps natural 
that, with her ignorance in regard to the 
habit of morphia, she should find this 
deadly determination to procure spirits 
far more alarming. Her youngest brother, 
a brilliant man, had drunk himself to death 
at forty-one. 

Yes—she must speak to Bellamy. They 
must have a professional nurse for Cecil. 

She went to bed, feeling full her age that 
night. As she listened to the sighing of 
the trees outside her window, she thought 
what a relief it was to be away from town, 
from the exigencies of the éoilette, and the 
need of an animated manner. 


The next instalment of Shadows of Flames will appear in the February issue. 
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Framed. for a Hick 


The workings of J. Rufus Wallingford’s mind are uncertain, as you will have learned by now. 
times he discerns an opportunity for a master-stroke where no possible one would seem to exist. 
times it lies right under his nose and the faithful Blackie has to point it out. 
indicate that his wits were never sharper than when he evolved the scheme it describes. 
carefully laid for as successful a haul as he ever made. 
And what do you think will happen now? 


worked out. 


Some- 
Some- 
The events of this story 
All plans are 
But read and see how this darling project 
Well, there are some surprises coming to you. 


By George Randolph Chester 


Author of “Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford,” ‘**The Cash Intrigue,” ete. 


Illustrated by Charles E. Chambers 


DWARD BRINKS, with knots in 
his brow, was just closing his 
office for the day when there en- 
tered a large, suave, pink-faced, 

smiling gentleman. Mr. Brinks, contem- 
plating that smile with immediate rancor, 
scowled in self-defense. 

“Well?” he rasped. 

“My name is Wallingford—J. Rufus 
Wallingford,” observed the suave gentle- 
man, still smiling persistently, and he laid 
down a card to prove his statement. “ Mr. 
Brinks, the small soap manufacturer is 
being ground to dust between the wheels of 
the two large monopolies.” 

“T know it myself,” growled Brinks, 
shutting a desk drawer with a bang and 
locking it. “What about it?” 

In spite of his chilly reception, J. Rufus 
Wallingford drew a chair to a corner of 
the desk, sat down, stood his ivory-mounted 
snakewood cane in the waste-basket, laid 
his hat and gloves across the letter-tray, 
and produced two long, black cigars. 

“Try one of these,” he offered. “I have 
them made for me in my own house by a 
Spaniard. Mr. Brinks, I have come to save 
you from the monopolies.” 

“Hunh!” remarked Mr. Brinks, settling 
back in his chair and scowling at his caller 
from under a thick tangle of eyebrows, and 
the more he dwelt on that suavely smiling, 
round, pink countenance, the more he 
scowled. “You don’t propose doing this 
for your health. You’ve got a scheme.” 

The laugh of Mr. Wallingford was clear 
and free. His small eyes half closed and 
his shoulders heaved. 


“Certainly,” he admitted. 

The cautious Brinks seemed relieved in 
his mind. He looked at both ends of the 
black cigar and stuck it in his pocket. 

“T’ll smoke it after dinner,’ he com- 
mented, and producing a crooked stogy, 
lit it with slow care. He was a lank and 
twisted man, and as fuzzy as his stogy. His 
face was brown and dusty, with hard lumps 
on it. He took two thoughtful puffs, and 
then observed, “Well, it won’t cost me 
anything but my time to listen.” 

J. Rufus Wallingford, already smoking 
placidly, now smiled again and drew a bank- 
book from his pocket. He opened it and 
pointed to his balance, and as the soap 
manufacturer looked, his brows untangled 
and his eyes widened, and his habitual 
scowl gave way to a pleasant alteration in 
the shape of his tangly mustache. 

“T guess you got a right to talk,” he 
conceded, and hitched his chair closer. 

“The situation is just this,” said Walling- 
ford briskly, putting away his bank-book: 
“The Lampton Soap Company and the 
Tarbot Soap Company, both so large that 
they are practically monopolies, are fight- 
ing each other for control of the market. 
They’ve reduced the prices of all their 
standard brands. The small manufacturer 
has to do the same, and he can’t stand it.” 

“T’m not reducing mine.” Edward 
Brinks’ brows and mustache, and even his 
yellow hair, seemed to spring into tangles 
as he slammed a gnarled and knotted brown 
fist on his sales-book. ‘The prices of 
Brinks’ Pink Soap, and of Brinks’ Purple 
Soap, and of Brinks’ Snow Soap, and of 
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Brinks’ Backease Laundry Soap, and of 
Brinks’ Boudoir Gem are the same now as 
they always were and always will be.” 

‘But you’re not selling any.”’ 

The manufacturer looked at Walling- 
iord indignantly, but he could not keep it 
up. 

“Well, we have our regular customers,” 
he persisted. 

“But they’re not buying anything.” 

Brinks struggled between pride and 
truth. Truth won. 

“No, by gosh!” he finally snapped. “TI 
met Jud Lampton at the Commerce Club 
to-day, and shook my fist right under his 
nose. I said, ‘Jud Lampton, you’re a 
hog!’ and he never said a word. I can 
lick him.” Ed Brinks paused to knot his 
fist and shake it vigorously six inches from 
Wallingford’s face. “I can lick him the 
best day he ever walked!” 

“Fine!” chuckled Wallingford, breathing 
more freely as the fist receded. Such 
things made him nervous. “But I know a 
better way. I come to you, Mr. Brinks, 
because you’re the most important small 
manufacturer in the soap center of the 
United States. You are right here on the 
ground where the Lampton and the Tarbot 
headquarters are located, and know every- 
thing that is going on. There are seven- 
teen of you fellows whose combined out- 
put exceeds the combined Lampton and 
Tarbot output. My proposition is very 
simple. Consolidate.” 

“Hunh!” grunted Brinks, sitting back. 
“Consolidate and get into the price cutting 
ourselves, hunh? I can lose money enough 
this way.” 

Wallingford chuckled in calm superiority. 

“That isn’t my plan. Keep your stand- 
ard brands at their regular prices, but get 
out one new brand, and all seventeen of you 
manufacture it. Put it on the market at a 
price under the Lampton and Tarbot 
prices, and we'll spend a million dollars 
advertising it. We'll call it Whitecap Soap. 
You'll divide your territory, to save ship- 
ping expenses, and——” 

“Wait a minute!” Mr. Brinks held up a 
hand which was like a bundle of fagots. He 
drew an old envelop toward him, picked 
up a red-ink pen, and divided one million 
by seventeen. The result was not satisfac- 
tory. “We might consolidate all right, 
but we’d have a scrap about that million 
for advertising.” 
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“T’ll put up the million,” offered Wal- 
lingford nonchalantly, and, with a plump 
forefinger, tapped the breast-pocket which 
contained the bank-book. 

“Well, that’s different.”” And Mr. Brinks 
leaned forward animatedly. As his eyes 
encountered those of the smiling Walling- 
ford, however, his brows began to tangle 
again, and he leaned slowly backward. 
When his chair reached the full extent of 
its tilt, he was scowling. “Well, as I said 
before, you ain’t working for your health.” 

“Certainly not,” chuckled Wallingford. 
“T want plenty of stock for my million, and 
some more for my services in promotion.” 

“T see.” And the shaggy brows tangled 
into two round bunches. ‘What you're 
aiming at is control.” 

“Not quite, but nearly—” and it was 
Wallingford’s turn to lean back-with great 
complacency—‘“‘or would you rather go 
out of business?” 

There was a long silence. 
Brinks heaved a slow sigh. 

“T was just going down to the Commerce 
Club for a drink,” he stated. “Come 
along.” 


” 


Finally Mr. 


II 


“Horace G. Daw, commercial detec- 
tive,” read Jud Lampton, in perplexity. 
The president of the Lampton Soap Com- 
pany was a bulging-cheeked man with a 
kindly eye and a fringe of white hair and 
a clear skin which fairly radiated health 
and good living. Just now, however, there 
was an appearance of almost stupidity in 
his kindly blue eyes, as he inquired, 

“What in thunder is a commercial de- 
tective?” 

_“T was in hopes you knew,” grinned his 
secretary, a shrunken young man, who 
tried to make up for his anemia with a mus- 
tache, and for his weariness with a hearty 
voice. “The fellow’s keen as a razor, 
though. He won’t talk to me, but he says 
he has some information about a new ten- 
million-dollar soap consolidation.” 

Jud Lampton pulled open a drawer of 
his desk and looked down into it specu-: 
latively. In the front of the drawer were 
three dice, a booklet of ready-made toast- 
responses, some sketches of a new soap 
advertisement, and a little box of pretzels. 
He broke off a piece of pretzel, closed tue 
drawer, and nibbled contemplatively. 





J. Rufus Wallingford drew a bank-book from his pocket. 


“Show him in,”’ he decided. 

He was still nibbling contemplatively 
when Horace G., Daw, commercial detec- 
tive, came in—a tall, lean, expensive-look- 
ing fellow in a Prince Albert and silk hat, 
with a long face, inky mustache, and keen, 


black eyes—very keen, black eyes. Jud 
Lampton finished his piece of pretzel and 
brushed his hands together. 

“What is a commercial detective?” he 
asked. 

““A commercial detective is a Horace G. 

Daw,” responded that gentleman, his 
pointed mustache lifting a trifle as he bent 
himself into a chair. “There’s only one of 
us, and that’s I. It is my business to gather 
and purvey intimate commercial news of a 
valuable character about four jumps ahead 
of trouble. For instance, how’s this?” 
And he displayed a lengthy telegram. 
' Mr. Lampton pursed his already bulging 
cheeks, and put the non-committal glaze 
over his blue eyes as he took the telegram. 
He smiled as he started to read, and then 
the glaze was lost in perplexity. 

See morning papers for charter People’s Soap 
Company ten million goshwhallicus geewhiz geminy- 


He opened it and pointed to his balance 


mentally geeforjerk o gee Palace Wallingford 
Brinks’ list canal-boat castor-bean quinine. POLLET. 

“The first sentence is free,” observed 
Blackie blandly, as President Lampton 
looked up with that stupid expression in 
his eyes. ‘‘The rest of it I sell, if you like 
the sample.” 

“Brinks,” speculated Lampton, catching 
the one familiar word. “Is he in the con- 
solidation?”’ 

“T don’t mind telling you, yes,” returned 
Blackie. ‘‘ You’d find that out in a day or 
two, anyhow. You'll find out the other 
stuff in about a week; but it’ll be too late.” 

Mr. Lampton studied Mr. Daw in mus- 
ing silence for a while; then he reached in 
his desk drawer for another piece of pretzel, 
and nibbled. A ten-million-dollar soap con- 
solidation, eh? And Brinks was in it— 
vindictive Brinks. A third angle to the 
soap war, hunh? 

‘What do you want?” 

“Consultations are a thousand dollars a 
throw,” stated Mr. Daw; “with advice, 
two thousand. Will you have it with or 
without?” 

Mr. Lampton opened his desk drawer, 
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hesitated for a moment, and closed it with- 
out reaching for the pretzel-box. He 
looked up sharply. 

“You may tell me what you know, ad- 
vice and all, and if I consider it worth the 
money, you get the two thousand; if you’re 
stringing me, you don’t.” 

“Easy picking,” agreed Blackie cheer- 
fully. ‘‘The People’s Soap Company is a 
consolidation of the smaller manufacturers. 
They intend, all of them, to manufacture a 
two-cent soap, to drive you and the Tarbot 
Company out of the market. They intend 
to spend a million dollars to advertise it. 
Brinks is to be president of the company, 
but the promoter, controller, and chief gun 
is one Wallingford, stopping at the Palace 
Hotel.” Here Blackie pointed to the words, 
“Palace” and “Wallingford,” in the tele- 
gram. 

“And your advice?” 
listening interestedly. 

“T’d see Wallingford or Brinks. Walling- 
ford, I find, is a professional promoter, and 
I don’t suppose he gives a cuss for soap. 
Brinks—well, you probably know him better 
than I do.” 

“Yes”—and Jud Lampton chuckled— 
*‘T think I’d do better to see the promoter. 
A two-cent soap, eh? And a million for 
advertising it!”’ 

“They’re going to call it Whitecap,” 
added Blackie, folding up his telegram. 
**How about that two thousand?” 

“Just a minute,” said President Lamp- 
ton, and pulling over his desk ’phone, he 
ordered, ‘Get Mr. Brinks, of the Brinks 
Soap Company, on the wire.” He waited 
in silence, with that stupid expression in 
his round, blue eyes; then the bell rang, 
and he called into the ’phone: “Hello, Ed; 
this is Lampton. I hear that you’re going 
into a big soap consolidation.” 

The room was immediately filled with a 
rasping, crackling vibration, which rose and 
fell in staccato modulations. President 
Lampton, with a gradually iticreasing grin, 
reached over to a row of desk buttons as 
he listened. 

“T’m sending for the cashier.” 


Lampton was 


III 


WHEN President Judson Lampton tele- 
phoned to the Palace Hotel to make an 
appointment with J. Rufus Wallingford, 
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that gentleman was in consultation with a 
tight little man who wore a gray mustache 
and goatee. He was so prim and clean 
that he might well have served as an ad- 
vertisement for his own soap. He was Wil- 
liam A. Tarbot, of the Tarbot Company, 
and he heard the name of Lampton with 
an instant perking of the head, strongly 
suggestive of a rat-terrier. His ears almost 
pricked up. 

“The confounded skunk!” 

“Mr. Lampton?” insinuated Walling- 
ford. 

“Not this time,” smiled President Tar- 
bot. “TI was thinking of another fellow”— 
and his beady eyes snapped—‘‘a chap by 
the name of Daw. Know him?” 

“Tall, grasshopper-like fellow, with eyes 
like gimlets and mustache like spikes? I 
should say I do.” And J. Rufus frowned. 
“He was up here this morning, and asked 
me so many questions I had to turn him 
out. He seemed to know more about my 
business than I do myself.” 

“That’s his profession,”’ explained Tar- 
bot. ‘He’s a commercial detective, and I 
guess he sold Lampton the same informa- 
tion he did me.” 

“Well, there was nothing to conceal,” 
pondered Wallingford. “We're going into 
the soap business on a big scale, and our 
plans will be known within a week to 
whoever cares to find out about them.” 

Mr. Tarbot waved Wallingford’s prof- 
fered cigar aside, and helped himself to a 
cigarette, which he lit with a neat pocket- 
lighter. 

“You're probably receiving some stock 
for promotion, Mr. Wallingford,” he 
guessed. 

“And for money invested,” added the 
promoter. ‘I am putting one million dol- 
lars into the business—one million, cash. 
That shows you what I think of it.” 

Tarbot never batted an eyelash, though 
he held his breath for two seconds; then 
he shook his head sadly. 

“T don’t want to discourage you,” he sug- 
gested, “but frankly, and not speaking as a 
competitor, I must advise you that I do not 
consider the investment wise. There is no 
money in the soap business as at present 
conducted, nor will there be for some time 
to come.”” His beady eyes blazed. “It 
will take a heavy capital to survive present 
conditions, and you haven’t got it.” 

“We have our plans.” Wallingford 














tucked his thumbs in the armholes of his 
white waistcoat, revealing his broad chest. 
Upon his round, pink face was the smile of 
perfect confidence, and in his five-dollar 
cravat flamed a two-thousand-dollar dia- 
mond. He looked extremely substantial, 
and Mr. Tarbot studied him with 
respectful speculation. 

“You can’t make money 
on a two-cent soap.” 

“A two-cent soap?” 
And _ Wallingford’s 
jaw dropped. 

“Oh, I know all 
about it,” laughed 
the dapper little 
Tarbot, rising 
and cross- 
ing the room 
to flick his 
ashes in an 
ash_ receiver. 
“T can even 
tell you the 
name of your 
soap—White- 
cap.” 

“Well, I'll 
be jiggered!” ex- 
claimed Walling- 
ford, in aston- 
ishment. 

“Fellow Daw 
toldme.” And Tar- 
bot was still pleased 
with the extent of 
his knowledge. “All 
you can do with it is 
to cut the bottom out 
of the market; and 
that’s not business.” 
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can hurt you.” Walling- 
ford chuckled, his eyes half 
closing and his shoulders 
heaving. 

Tarbot repressed the frown of worry 
which struggled for its usual place on his 
brow, and laughed with jovial contempt. 

“We have long purses.” 

“Very well.” And J. Rufus twiddled his 
fingers. ‘Mr. Tarbot, pardon my blunt- 
ness, but why did you come to see me?” 

“To ask a few innocent questions.” The 
prim little man’s eyelashes flickered for a 
second. ‘How is your capital stock di- 
vided?” 
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“So you admit that we He heard the name of Lampton 
with an instant perking of the head, 
strongly suggestive of a rat-terrier. 
His ears almost pricked up 
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“T have two million four hundred thou- 
sand. The seventeen companies have two 
million six hundred thousand, divided, pro 
rata, according to their agreed valuation. 
Two and a half million is non-voting treas- 
ury stock; and the remaining two and a half 
millions, also non-voting, is held for 
factory absorption.” 
‘““So you haven’t control.” 
Tarbot drew his hat nearer. 
seemed disappointed. 
“Certainly not.” Walling- 
ford was.grave sincerity it- 
self. “I could scarcely ex- 
pect to control two 
and a half millions 
of vested valuation 
with one million 
dollars.” 

“Then _ there’s 
no use to talk,” 
said Tarbot crisp- 

ly. “I thought 

you had control, 
and I came 
over tobuy it.” 
“T’m in the 

soap busi- 
ness,’ an- 
nounced 
Wallingford 
severely. “I 
came in to 
help these 
small manufacturers 
survive under the com- 
petition of you two big 
monopolists. If I sold you 
control, you’d close up all 
rm but about six of these fac- 
tories, and take them into 
your own consolidation in 
order tohammer Lampton.” 

Mr. Tarbot put on his hat. 

“You haven’t control,” 
he observed, rising. 

“Well, no.” Wallingford smoothed his 
chin with a plump hand. “I don’t mind 
saying, however, that I have arranged for 
the purchase of one of the smaller com- 
panies, which comes in at a stock valuation 
of a hundred and twenty-five thousand.” 

Mr. Tarbot’s hat went on the table. 

“That’s different,” he smiled. ‘Have 
you paid in your million?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Then it probaby would never need to 


Mr. 
He 
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be paid in.” And Mr. Tarbot reached for a 
pencil. “Now, how much, net, will you 
take for your holdings, including your 
option on that little factory?” 

“Well, I don’t care particularly to sell,” 
coyly hesitated J. Rufus. 

“You can’t convince me you're not a 
smart man,” snapped Tarbot. “If I show 
you the next five years’ profits right now, 
as against a rather shaky gamble on your 
million, you'll listen to reason. Make mea 
price.” 

The promoter wrote some figures on a 
sheet of paper and slowly pushed it across 
the table. Mr. Tarbot looked at the 
amount, rose, and slammed on his hat. 

“T’m willing to give you half a million 
profit, not a cent more. If you feel like ac- 
cepting it, call me up. My office-hours are 
from ten to three. I don’t lunch.” 

In the lobby, President Tarbot met 
President Lampton, and the two rival 
monopolists glared at each other. Tarbot 
hesitated after Lampton had passed, and 
glanced in the direction of the telephone; 
but he remembered what he knew about 
Lampton and did not call Wallingford. 

At three o’clock, however, he did tele- 
phone. Lampton had offered six hundred, 
and Tarbot, with a crackle in his voice, 
raised that bid. For two days Wallingford 
kept them seesawing, and at last Lampton 
reached the million mark. At that point 
Tarbot suddenly lost interest, and Walling- 
ford, well content, came to an agreement 
with Lampton. 

“Get your organization complete and 
bring me your stock,” directed the success- 
ful bidder. ‘“‘I’ll close with you the minute 
you have the deal in proper shape.” 


IV 


Tue first stockholders’ meeting of the 
People’s Soap Company was a most en- 
thusiastic affair. Seventeen types of soap 
manufacturers greeted their promoter vo- 
ciferously as he stepped into Parlor A of the 
Palace Hotel; and J. Rufus Wallingford 
gave them all a warm hand and a beaming 
eye before he tapped his gavel for order. 
He made them a rousing speech; he con- 
gratulated them on the outlook for soap; 
he assured them that the heel of the soap 
monopoly was bruised from this moment, 
and that never again, after their coming 
brief battle with Whitecap, would the price 
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of soap go down while all other domestic 
necessities went up. He showed to each of 
them the joy of consolidation, and the huge 
fortune which would accrue to each con- 
solidator; and seventeen assorted soap 
manufacturers cheered him to the echo. 
They cheered everything—the reading of 
the constitution and by-laws, which had 
been prepared by Ed Brinks’ lawyer; the 
election of each officer and each director, 
and cheered again and again when Ed 
Brinks took his place as president. They 
yelled, “Speech,” but Brinks, standing 
gaunt and knobby with the gavel in his 
hand, turned a hard eye on them. 

“T can’t make any speech,” he rasped. 
“T’m a business man. Say, Mr. Walling- 
ford, I’ve been talking with my lawyer, and 
he says that our issue of stock ain’t legal, 
unless everything that’s been subscribed 
is in the treasury.” 

Wallingford, without even appearing to 
look around, was aware that thirty-four 
eyes were turned inquiringly in his direc- 
tion, and with that promptness which had 
so often tided him over the crucial point in 
his business manipulations, he covered his 
round, pink face with instant suavity. 

“T guess you mean my million dollars, 
Mr. President,” he smiled. “Just to show 
you that great minds run in the same chan- 


‘nel, I came prepared to put it up at this 


meeting.” And he reached in his pocket. 
Instant regret crossed his countenance. 
“T thought I had my check-book, but if 
you'll excuse me, I'll have it in two min- 
utes.” 

He rushed across to his suite, grabbed 
the telephone, and called up the Lampton 
soap works. 

“T say, Lampton,” he breathlessly re- 
ported, “I guess I'll have to make good for 
my cash stock. That will necessitate your 
paying me two millions in place of one.” 

“Tt don’t make much difference, friend 
Wallingford,” returned Lampton heartily. 
“The cash will be in the company’s treas- 
ury when I take over control.” 

“They can’t spend it before the check 
goes through the banks,” laughed Walling- _ 
ford, and hurried back to the meeting, 
where, with a flourish, he made out his 
check for one million dollars to the People’s 
Soap Company. 

The seventeen manufacturers applauded 
vociferously, and then the hard eye of Ed 
Brinks was upon Wallingford again. 
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“ Skinned!“ he yelled. “ We've been jockeyed out of our million! Do you hear, Blackie? We're broke!“ 
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“T’ve been talking with my lawyer,” he 
raspingly stated. “‘He says we don’t dare 
take a chance on breaking the law against 
monopolies in this and other states. Ick- 
stein says this million dollars might get us 
into trouble if it’s in the name of the hold- 
ing company.” 

“T might take it back,” joked Walling- 
ford, and the sixteen soap manufacturers 
laughed with him. 

“Tt ain’t business to ever give back 
money,” retorted Brinks, with a cadaverous 
grin. “Mr. Ickstein says this: The million 
is for advertising. We can split it among 
the seventeen companies, and send each 
one a seventeenth of the advertising con- 
tract.” 

Wallingford rose to object, but he found 
himself in the midst of applause, and, look- 
ing about him on the beaming faces of the 
seventeen consolidators, it popped into his 
mind that it would be a shame to rob them 
of their pleasure in this clever evasion of 
the law. This sympathetic impulse came 
to him simultaneously with the thought 
that it wasn’t his money, anyhow. It was 
Lampton’s. Wallingford sat down. 

A tall soap man from St. Louis, a hard- 
jawed man with a shelving forehead, and 
two long arms which hung from his upper 
corners, rose ponderously. 

“T make that motion,” he observed, and 
dropped into his seat, whereupon a short- 
haired, fat man from Detroit seconded with 
careless ease, and the motion was carried 
with great enthusiasm. 

After that they marched over to the bank 
in a body, deposited their various checks, 
and went out for a drink. It was Saturday 
daybreak before the consolidation finished 
its enthusiastic celebration. 


V 


A QUITE happy promoter was waiting 
in Jud Lampton’s office on Tuesday morn- 
ing, when that busy monopolist returned 
from his week-end trip. Lampton greeted 
Wallingford with a hand-shake which was 
full of cordiality; then he plumped himself 
in his chair, jerked open the drawer of his 
desk, produced a pretzel, and nibbled at it, 
while a stock certificate was triumphantly 
spread before him. 

“There it is!” exulted J. Rufus. “Two 
thousand four hundred shares, and here’s 
that option on an additional hundred and 
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twenty-five—twenty-five more than you 
need for control—and: everything cinched 
as tight as a drum.” 

Lampton stopped nibbling, and looked at 
Wallingford with apparent pity in his 
kindly eye. 

“Ts it possible you haven’t found out?” 
he inquired. 

“What?” The beaming smile on Wal- 
lingford’s round, pink face stayed just 
where it was, but it seemed to have lost its 
flexibility. 

“About your soap consolidation. 
most unfortunate.” 

“Unfortunate?” J. Rufus could merely 
repeat. He picked up his papers and ex- 
amined them minutely, as if there might be 
something wrong with them. 

“Yes, I should call it so. Mr. Ickstein, 
who is a very clever lawyer, went with me 
up into the country Friday night, and 
proved to me, beyond a doubt, that the 
People’s Soap Company, as formed under 
the attorney first employed by Mr. Brinks, 
is a flagrant combination in restraint of 
trade, and so illegal that it does not even 
need.a suit for dissolution. It stands self- 
dissolved.” 

Wallingford felt the color leaving his face. 
He had tremendously bad _heart-action, 
and he was conscious of a queer roundness 
in his eyes. The lids seemed fixed. 

“You don’t say,” he managed to reply. 
He moistened his lips and gripped the arms 
of his chair. “Then—then the work is all 
to do over. Tll—I’ll get right at it, Mr. 
Lampton.” And he half rose, though his 
ponderous knees wanted to wobble. 

“Well, I don’t think it will be worth 
while,”’ returned Lampton, nibbling specu- 
latively at the pretzel, and the blue eyes 
he turned up to Wallingford were stupid. 
“It occurred to me and to Mr. Tarbot 
and also to Mr. Brinks that it would be a 
waste of money on my part to buy control 
of your organization. Instead, Mr. Tarbot 
and myself, seeing the folly of cutting each 
other’s throats, have formed an immense 
soap affiliation, taking Mr. Brinks and his 
sixteen soap-manufacturing friends into 
the agreement with us. It will no doubt 
be a disappointment to you, Mr. Walling- 
ford, but you will at least have the satis- 
faction of knowing that you have stopped 
an enormous commercial waste.” 

Wallingford, rising, leaned heavily on 


It’s 


‘the edge of the desk. 
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“My million!” he gasped, and his mouth 
hung open. 

“Tt’s no doubt somewhere in our new 
affiliation, but I wouldn’t know how to 
separate it.” And Lampton calmly nib- 
bled. ‘You have it represented, of course, 
by stock in the People’s Soap Company; 
but as that concern, being illegal, is an en- 
tirely fictitious organization, the matter of 
your million looks rather intricate.” 

For a moment the huge Wallingford 
stood stunned, and then the color came back 
to his face in a purple flood. 

‘And it’s too late to stop my check! Do 
you know what I think?” he roared, slam- 
ming his fat fist on the desk so that all the 
pens jumped. “I’ve been doing business 
with a bunch of crooks!” 

Twenty minutes later, Wallingford 
stormed into Blackie Daw’s rooms at the 
Grand Hotel, with his eyes pink and his 
lips brown. 

“Skinned!” he yelled. “We've been 
jockeyed out of our million! Do you hear, 
Blackie? We’re broke! Those three soap 
crooks hooked up and framed me for a kill- 
ing before I put up our million!” 

Blackie Daw nursed his saxophone in 
silence, dangling a slipper from one foot, 
while Wallingford told the whole sad story. 

“Serves you right, you big boob!” he 
scorned. “ Didn’t I tell you to stay in your 
class. You may be a smooth grafter for 
common games like taking up a missionary 
collection or passing lead nickels on a 
blind organ-grinder’s monkey, but when 
you run up against these high-finance ex- 
perts, you’re a plain dub.” 

“But we’re broke, I tell you!” snapped 
Wallingford. ‘You don’t seem to realize 
x” 
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“Oh, don’t I?” calmly returned Blackie, 
putting his saxophone tenderly in the case. 
““Wasn’t half of that million mine? Didn’t 
we transfer it to your bank-account so you 
could make a flash? Ain’t I got a right to 
call you a cheese pie, you flabby lollop! I 
think [ll ship you home in charge of a 
nurse, while I invest in three little shells 
and a pea.” 

Wallingford walked the floor in frowning 
ill-humor. 

““Well, we’ll have to hit the wires to Fan- 
nie and Violet Bonnie,” he concluded. 

“Nix!” refused Blackie. ‘“‘We don’t 
graft on our own families. You dragged 
Fannie in once, and made me dip once into 
Violet Bonnie’s bank-roll, and that’s the 
last. What they have, they’ll keep. More- 
over, whatever we get over half a million 
apiece goes to them to bury in the old 
graveyard. They ought to have some- 
thing for being married to such mush- 
headed boobs as we are. We're busted, 
except for this small grub-stake.” And 
he drew from his pocket two checks. 

“That’s lucky!” And Wallingford heaved 
a sigh of relief. ‘I was figuring that we 
couldn’t pay our hotel bill. Give me those 
checks.” 

‘Not on your life! I made these hon- 
estly, in my capacity as a commercial de- 
tective, by purveying intimate news of a 
valuable financial nature. But I’ll lend you 
one of them. No, not the green one—the 
pink one. That’s from the skinny little guy 
that framed you for a hick.” 

Wallingford took the check mechanically; 
then he looked at it and snorted. It was 
Tarbot’s, and was for one thousand. 

“He didn’t care for advice,” explained 
Blackie. 


The next adventure of Get-Rich- Quick Wallingford will appear in an early issue. 


Harrison Fisher— A New Series 


It is with the greatest pleasure that we are enabled to announce that we have prevailed on Mr. 
Fisher to allow us to offer a new series of his inimitable pictures. 

Beginning with the current number, we shall reissue each month’s cover in print form, exactly as 
with the series published in 1912 and 1913, and at the same price of 15 cents each. This price, however, 
will not be subject to reduction under any circumstances, and the pictures will not be included in any com- 


bination-offers, as before. 
Now is the time to start your new collection. 
picture, “The First Kiss ’—the first of the series. 


Send 15 cents in cash or stamps and get this month’s 
Safe delivery guaranteed. 


Cosmopolitan Print Department 


119 West 40th Street 


New York City 








Discovering Madge Kennedy 


T happened in this way: Miss Kennedy _ of their clever skits for that entertainment? 
was at Siasconset for the summer. So Miss Kennedy would. Good! 
were Kenneth and Roy Webb. So was Sitting in the audience was Harry Wood- 
a committee of charity- ruff—also William 
workers bent on giving an H. Thompson. Also 


entertainment for some- a half-dozen other 
actors, mana- 


gers, and 

the like, 

because 
in 

























Miss 
Ken- 
nedy, in 
the new 
farce-comedy, 
“Twin Beds” 


vacation-time ’Sconset 
is quite a theatrical 
colony. And thus one 
of the most promising 
of American ingénues 
was “discovered.” 

For when _ they 
*% saw the confidence 
: and the tact and 


ry practised 
Seat ease with 
Ad which 


Miss 





a Le Kennedy played her part, they were 
both amazed and delighted. She had the 
g.* thing or some- poise of a veteran and a personal charm that 
/@ai/ body or other. blended so perfectly with her fresh, girlish 
aie Would Miss Ken- beauty that she was easily the hit of the 
ey) nedy assist the _ occasion. 

‘2 Webbs in playing one If there had been a stage door, probably 






One of the 
most promising 
of American 
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and the following winter she 
was featured in “Little Miss 

Brown.” This season she 
is the bright, brown-eyed 
heroine of a_ successful 
farce, ‘Twin Beds.” 

“Starring next season?” 
we asked her. 


Mr. Thompson and Mr. Wood- 
ruff would have been waiting 
there, hats in hand, for her 
when she came out. But 
as there was none, they 

walked up on the stage 

togreether. Each offered 
her a position as leading 


woman of his organ- ¢ “Goodness, no,” she 
ization. answered, blushing 
Of course she was & adorably. “Not for 


ever so long; not 


surprised, even 
till I’m sure, very 


thrilled. But one 
of thereally won- | 
derful things 
about Madge 
Kennedy isthat 
she is so 
thoroughly well 
balanced there 
seems no danger 
of spoiling her. She 
turned the two offers 
over soberly in her mind. 
She knew she wanted to 
earn her own living. She 
knew that if what they had 
seen her do was really, truly 
acting, she could act. And she 
wisely decided to try. 

Result: She went with Mr. 
Woodruff to play the 
ingénue in “ The Gen- 
ius.” In Cin- cl 
cinnati, Grace # 
George at- a 
tended amat- 
inée, and be- 
tween acts 
wired her hus- 
band, William 
A. Brady, that 
she, too, had dis- 
covered a young 
woman whom 
some wise mana- 
ger should im- 
mediately put She will not be- 
undercontract. Mr. come a star until she 
. Brady, being an un- has earned that right 
usual husband, relies on 
his wife’s judgment, and sure, I have 
soon little Miss Kennedy, under a Brady- earned that 
Bartholomae contract, was playing the lead ___ right.” 
in Mr. Bartholomae’s “Over Night.” Be- That day is 
tween seasons she played leads in a Cleve- _ not far off, if we 
land stock company with Tully Marshall, arenot mistaken. 





















GD Daughter of the P ‘ + 


Sunlands | 


Taking a siesta in the midst of a poppy field, Ruth Roland seems to get 
quite away from her professional self 


UTH ROLAND is what one might call a long-distance 
favorite in the fairyland of Film. She is star of the 
«Kalem Far Western comedy company, and has never been 
East in her own alluring person, though in motion and other 
pictures she has won a following all around the globe. 
Miss Roland was born in Horolulu and reared in the Golden 
West. Ever since she could walk and talk, she has been asso- 
ciated with the theater, beginning as a precocious che-ild of 
melodrama at the Gerry-defying age of four. A distinct type of 
the American girl of the West, Ruth Roland was never content to 
settle down—as she might readily have done—to a profitable but 
insipid career as an artists’ model. She wanted action, and she 
wanted fun. The ‘‘movies” offered her both, together with oppor- 
tunities for branching out in new directions not hitherto included in 

an actress’ repertoire. Riding and swimming, fencing and shooting took 

the place of music lessons, elocution, and dancing. Buckskin hunting- 

dress, sombrero, and rough-rider’s boots were the sort of modes and 
millinery she preferred—though she knows how to wear the other kind. 
Even without the bathing-suit pictures, it would be obvious that the ré- 
gime and habits here indicated make for a superb physique and figure. 

Equally at home driving an automobile or an aeroplane, throwing the 
lasso, or walloping a punching-kag in a gymnasium, dressed in man’s 
togs as policeman, polo player, college-boy sport, or gunman of the plains, 
she would bewilder her admirers were it not for the unvarying blond 
beauty of face and the frank, winsome smile. A pretty and appro- 
priate pose is that of an Indian maiden in the forest solitudes. 
Rambling among the flowers, her face demure beneath a rustic 
sunshade, or taking a siesta in the midst of a poppy field, Ruth Roland 
seems to get quite away from her professional self, and appears as what 
she is—a buoyant, breezy, wholesome daughter of the Californian Sierras. 
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Broadway A 


T takes the tenacity of a 
Texan to conquer Broad- 

way. Miss Lily Cahill did 
not know it when she decided 
she would go no’th to New 
York and become an actress. 
But she knows it now. 

“When I think of it now 
I marvel,” she said, during an 
entr’acte of ‘“ Under Cover,” “at 
the nerve it took. I’could 
no more do it to-day than 
—than, well, I just 
couldn’t. I had come 
to New York to act. 
But no one seemed 
to care whether I 
acted or not. I 
suppose that is 
why I was ready 
to take up any- 
thing that 
offered. 

“Work, 
worry, and 
a lot of 
wishing 
—they 
bring 
many 
. things 
to 
pass. 
I 
was 
in 


Grom Yexas to fla 


stock 
in San 
Francis- 
co——’’ 
“Say 
no more, 
dear lady. 
Work, worry, 
and a lot of 
wishing i= 


Lily Cahill, as 
Ethel Cartwright, 


in “Under Cover” 












have figured 
in everything 
that has hap- 
pened since—a 
tour I made with 
Leo Ditrichstein in‘ The Concert,’ an engage- 
ment in New York to play Asenath in ‘ Joseph 
—don’t they @ serve excellently as and His Brethren,’ and, finally, this won- 
a description of ‘a season in stock’?” derful experience in ‘Under Cover.’ Two 

“They do. They are educators. They seasonsin the same part—isn’t that lovely?” 
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She felt like Cinderella. Nobody had asked her to go anywhere or do anything, and nobody 


had even thought of doing so 
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‘The Seven Darlings 


By Gouverneur Morris 


Author of ‘‘The Penalty,” “A Perfect Gentleman of Pelham Bay Park,” etc. 


Illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy 


Synopsis—The six Darling sisters—Mary, Maud, Eve, and the triplets, Lee, Phyllis, and Gay—and their brother 
Arthur find themselves, on the death of their father, with almost nothing. Their divorced mother has married an Italian 
nobleman and having a son by him, cannot be expected to assist them. Their chief asset is a magnificently appointed 
Adirondack camp, which they decide to run as a hotel at high rates. Into a magazine advertisement of The Camp, Cay and 
Lee surreptitiously put a picture of the six girls in bathing-costume. This brings quick response from Samuel Langham, 
a middle-aged oil millionaire, who arranges to come with a party of five young men before the season is open. One of them 
is an Englishman, Pritchard, heir of the Earl of Merrivale. He promptly falls in love with Gay, but the romance is inter- 
rupted by the summoning of Pritchard to England on account of the approaching death of his uncle, the earl. It is evident, 
however, that he will return at the earliest possible moment. Another of Langham’s guests, Renier, devotes himself to 
Lee, decides that he will resign his business position and remain at The Campallsummer. Meanwhile, a somewhat original 
youth, Sydney Herring, convalescing from typhoid fever, arrives from Boston. He and Phyllis are upset from a boat into a 
swamp and reach terra firma with great difficulty. They become warm friends, and there is every evidence of deeper feel- 
ing on Herring’s part Langham is constantly to be found in the company of Mary, the eldest sister. He is treated as one 
of the family His advice is sought in the management of the camp, and he even offers financial assistance. The season 
opens. The place rapidly fills with men, for which state of affairs the famous magazine advertisement is believed to be 
responsible. This is certainly true in the case of two young Southerners—Colonel Melville Meredith and his cousin, Robert 
Jonstone The former is very wealthy, and has just paid his impoverished cousin a substantial sum for the latter's famil 

silver which was buried during the Civil War—the place forgotten—on the supposition that, some day, it will be recovered. 
Both men fall instant captives to the charms of Maud Darling. When they find that, owing to their rooms being engaged, 
they cannot remain the entire summer, they insist that a camp be built for them somewhere on the property. ith Maud 
they start out on the lake to select the site A sudden storm arises, their boat is upset, and, reaching shore, they are guided 
by Maud to a cave used for picnics. This refuge is found to be occupied by four rough-looking men anda woman. They 
are evicted Adirondack squatters, and the men, smarting under what they consider injustice, have recently robbed the Mon- 












treal express. 





HERE was a long silence. 
“You've got us,” said the 
youngest of the robbers sheep- 
ishly. “How about the man on 
guard with a Winchester?” 

“My cousin, Mr. Jonstone, 
will bring him in to jointheconference. And, 
meanwhile, I shall have to ask the ladies to 
look the other way while my cousin changes 
clothes with one of you gentlemen.” 

Of the three villains, Jonstone selected 
the youngest and the tidiest, and with 
mutual reluctance, suspicion, and startled 
glances toward where the women sat with 
averted faces, they changed clothes. 

A broad felt hat, several sizes too big 
for him, added the touch of completion to 
the Carolinian’s transformation. He took 
the spare Winchester, and, without a word, 
walked quietly toward the mouth of the 
cave, and was lost to sight. 

Maud did not breathe freely until he had 
returned, unhurt, carrying both rifles, and 
driving an exceedingly sheepish backwoods- 
man before him ; 

He expressed the wish to resume his own 


This fact being discovered, the men purpose to hold Maud and her companions for ransom, but Meredith 
suddenly produces an automatic pistol with the command, “ All hands up!" 


clothes. This done, he and his cousin broke 
into good-natured, boyish laughter. 

The oldest and most sheepish of the 
backwoodsmen kept repeating, ‘‘ Who would 
’a’ thought he’d have a pistol on him!” and 
seemed to find a world of comfort in the 
thought. 

“What are you going to do with them?” 
Maud asked, almost in a whisper. “I 
think I feel a little sorry for them.” 

“Bob!” exclaimed Colonel Meredith. 

“What?” 


“ She feels a little sorry for them. Don’t 
you?” 

“Ves, sirl” replied Mr. Jonstone fer- 
vently. 


Colonel Meredith addressed himself to 
the young woman with the old face. 

“Do you believe in fairies?” he asked. 

She only looked pathetic and confused. 

“Miss Darling here,” he went on, “is a 
fairy. She left her wand at home, but if 
she wants to, she can make people’s wishes 
come true. Now, suppose you and your 
friends talk things over and decide upon 
some sensible wishes to have granted. Of 
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course it’s no use wishing you hadn’t robbed 
a train; but you could wish that the money 
would be returned, and that the police 
could be induced to stop looking for you, 
and that some one could come along and 
offer you an honest way of making a living. 
So you talk it over a while, and then tell us 
what you'd like.” 

“Aren’t you going to give us up?” asked 
one of the men. 

“Not if you’ve any sense at all.” 

“Then I guess there’s no use us talking 
things over. And if the young lady is a 


fairy, we'd be obliged if she’d get busy along . 


the lines you’ve just laid down.” 

All eyes were turned on Maud. And 
she looked appealingly from Colonel Mere- 
dith to Mr. Jonstone and back again. 

“What ought I to say? What ought I 
to promise? Can the money be returned? 
Can the police be called off? And if I only 
had some work to give them, but——”’ 

“Every good fairy,” said Colonel Mere- 
dith, “has two helpers to whom all things 
are possible.” 

“Truly?” 

The Carolinians sprang to their feet, 
clicked their heels together into the first 
position of dancing, laid their right hands 
over their hearts, and bowed very low. 

“Then,” said Maud laughing, “I should 
like the money to be returned.” 

“T will attend to that,” said Meredith. 

“And the police to be called off.” 

Again the soldier assumed responsibility. 

“But who,” she asked, “will find work 
for them?” 

“T will,” said Mr. Jonstone. ‘They 
shall build the house for my cousin and me 
to live in. You can build a house, can’t 
you? A log house?” 

“But where will you build it?” asked 
Maud. “You found fault with all the best 
sites on the lake.” 

“The very first site we visited suited us 
to perfection.” 

“But you said the spring contained 
cyanide or something.” 

“We were talking through our hats.” 

“But why = 

The Carolinians gaped at her with a kind 
of beseeching ardor, until she understood 
that they had only found fault with one 
promising building-site after another in 
order that they might pass the longest time 
possible in her company. 

And she returned their glance with one 
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in which there was some feeling stronger 
than mere amusement. 


XXIV 


CONCERNING information, Mark Twain 
wrote that it appeared to stew out of him 
naturally, like the precious ottar of roses 
out of the otter. With the narrator of this 
episodical history, however, things are very 
different. And just how the good fairy, 
Maud Darling, was enabled to keep her 
promises to the outlaws seems to him of no 
great moment. But the money was re- 
turned to ‘the express company; the police 
were called off, and the four robbers, with 
the woman to cook for them, went to work 
building a log house on the point of pines. 

They were not sorry to have been turned 
from a life of sin. It is only when a life of 
sin is gilded, padded, and pleasant, that 
people hate to turn from it. When virtue 
entails being rained on, starved, and hunted, 
it isn’t a very pleasant way of life, either. 

The face of the young female bandit lost 
its look of premature old age. She went 
about her work singing, and the humming 
of the kettle was her accompaniment. The 
four men looked the other men of the camp 
in the face, and showed how to lay trees by 
the heels in record time. To their ‘well- 
swung (and even better sharpened) axes, 
even the stems of oaks were as wax candles. 
It became quite “the thing” for guests at 
The Camp to go out to the point and admire 
the ax-work and all the processes of fron- 
tier house building. 

One day, Mary Darling and Sam Lang- 
ham visited the new cabin. And Sam said, 

“Tf one of the happy pair happened to 
know something of cooking, what a place 
for a honeymoon!” 

Shortly afterward, Phyllis and Herring 
came that way, and Herring said, 

“Tf I was in love, and knew how to use 
an ax, I’d build just such a house for the 
girl I love, and make her live in it. I be- 
lieve I will, anyway.” 

“Believe what?” asked Phyllis demurely. 
“Believe you will make her live in it?” 

“Yes,” he said darkly. “No matter who 
she is, and no matter how afraid of the mice 
and spiders with which such places ulti- 
mately become infested.” 

Lee and Renier visited the cabin, also. 
They remarked only that it had a wonder- 
fully smooth floor, and proceeded at once 
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Half an hour had passed, when suddenly the mountain stillness was broken by men's voices. Eve was 
at the opposite side of the pond from where she had left her clothes 
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thereon, Lee whistling exquisitely and with 
much spirit, to dance a maxixe, which was 
greatly admired by the ex-outlaws. 

Maud came often with the Carolinians, 
and as for Eve, she came once or twice all 
by herself. 

Jealousy is a horrid passion. It had never 
occurred to Eve Darling that she was, or 
ever could be, jealous of anybody. And 
she wasn’t—exactly. But seeing her sisters 
always cavaliered by attractive men and 
slipping casually into thrilling and even 
dangerous adventures with them, disturbed 
the depth of her equanimity. It was de- 
lightful, of course, to be made much of by 
Arthur and to go upon excursions with him, 
as of old. But something was wanting. 
Arthur’s idea of a pleasant day in the woods 
was to sit for hours by a pool and attempt 
to classify the croaks of frogs, or to lie upon 
his back in the sun and think about the 
girl in far-off China whom he loved so hope- 
lessly. 

Thanks to her excellent subordinate, and 
to her own administrative ability, Laundry 
House made fewer and fewer encroach- 
ments upon Eve’s leisure. And often she 
found that time was hanging upon her 
hands with great heaviness. Memory re- 
minded her that things had not always 
been thus; for there are men in this world 
who think that she was the most beautiful 
of all the Darlings. 

It was curious that of all the men who 
had come to the camp, Mr. Bob Jonstone 
had the most attraction for her. They had 
not spoken half a dozen times, and it was 
quite obvious that his mind, if not his heart, 
was wholly occupied with Maud. Wherever 
you saw Maud, you could be pretty sure 
that the Carolinians, hunting in a couple, 
were not far off. Of the two, Colonel Mere- 
dith was the more brilliant, the more showy, 
and the better-looking. Added to his good 
breeding and lazy, pleasant voice were cer- 
tain Yankee qualities—a total lack of gulli- 
bility, a certain trace of mockery, even upon 
serious subjects. Mr. Jonstone, on the 
other hand, was a perfect lamb of earnest- 
ness and sincerity. If he heard of an injus- 
tice, his eyes flamed, or if he listened to the 
recital of some pathetic happening, they 
misted over. Once beyond the direct influ- 
ence of his cousin, there was neither mischief 
in him nor devilment. For this reason, and 
in this knowledge, he had put his newly 
acquired moneys in trust for himself. 


In the little house by the lake where the 
cousins still slept, conversation seldom 
flagged before one or two o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Having said good-night to each other 
at about eleven, one or the other was pretty 
sure to let out some new discovery about the 
Darlings in general and Maud Darling in 
particular, and then all desire for sleep van- 
ished and their real confidences began. 

But these confidences had their limits, for 


neither confessed to being sentimentally in- * 


terested in the young lady, whereas, within 
limits, they both were. And each enjoyed 
the satisfaction of believing (quite errone- 
ously) that he deceived the other. 

As for Maud Darling, she was disgusted 
with herself—theoretically: But practi- 
cally she was having the time of her life. In 
theory, she felt that no self-respecting girl 
ought to be unable to decide which of the 
two young men she liked the better. In 
practise, she found a constant pondering of 
this delicate question to be delightful. It 
was very comfortable to know that the mo- 
ment she was free to play, there were two 
pleasant companions ready and waiting. 

In short, she behaved as any natural young 
woman would and should. She flirted out- 
rageously. But in the depths of her heart a 
genuine friendship for the Carolinians was 
conceived and grew in breadth and strength. 
What if they did outgallant gallantry? 


XXV 


One Sunday, Eve, from her window—she 
was rather a lazy girl that Sunday—wit- 
nessed the following departures from the 
camp. Sam Langham and Mary in a guide- 
boat, with fishing-tackle and an immense 
hamper which looked like lunch. Herring 
and Phyllis could be seen hoisting the sails 
on the knockabout. Herring had never 
sailed a boat and prepared to master that 
simple art at once. Lee and Renier were 
girt for the mountain. Renier appeared to 
have a Flobert rifle in semihiding under his 
coat, and it was to be feared that if he saw a 
partridge, he would open fire on it, close sea- 
son though it was. He and Lee would jus- 
tify this illegal act by cooking the bird for 
their lunch. Gay commandeered the Streak 
and departed at high speed toward Carry- 
town. She had in one hand a sheet of blue- 
striped paper, folded. It resembled a cable- 
gram. And Eve thought that it must be of 
a very private nature, or else Gay would 
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have telephoned it to the Western Union 
office. The next to depart from the camp 
was Arthur. He moved dreamily in a north- 
westerly direction, accompanied by Uncas 
the chipmunk and Wow the dog. Other 
guests made departures. 

All of which Eve, half dressed and looking 
lazily from her window, lazily noted, remark- 
ing that for her Sunday was a day of rest 
‘and that she thanked heaven for it. And 
she did not feel any different until Maud 
and the Carolinians walked out on the float 
and began to pack a guide-boat for the day. 

Then, her lazy, complacent feelings de- 
parted, and were succeeded by a sudden, 
wide-awake serge of self-pity. She felt like 
Cinderella. Nobody had asked her to go 
anywhere or do anything, and nobody had 
even thought of doing so. When she was 
dead they would gather round her coffin, 
and remember that they hadn’t asked her 
to go anywhere or do anything, and they 
would be very sorry and ashamed, and they 
would say what a nice girl she had been, 
and how she had always tried to give every- 
body a good time. 

Have you ever had the feeling that you 
would like to board a swift boat, head for 
the open sea, and never come back? Or 
that you could plunge into some boundless, 
trackless forest and keep straight on until 
you were lost, and died (beautifully and 
painlessly), and were covered with beauti- 
ful leaves by little birds? 

Eve enjoyed (and suffered) from a hint 
of this latter feeling. She ate a light break- 
fast (it would be better not to begin starv- 
ing till she was actually lost in the bound- 
less, trackless forest), selected a light, spiked 
climbing-stick with a crooked handle, 
headed for one of the northeasterly moun- 
tains, and was soon deep in the shade of the 
pines and hemlocks. 

After a few miles, the trail that she fol- 
lowed split and scattered in many direc- 
tions, like the end of an unraveled rope. 
She followed an old lumber-road for a long 
way, turned into another that crossed it at 
an angle of forty-five degrees, took no ac- 
count of the sun’s position in the heavens 
or of the marked sides of trees. If she came 
to a high place from which there was a view, 
she did not look at it. She just kept going— 
this way and that, up and down. In short, 
she made a conscious, anxious effort to lose 
herself. The easterly mountain toward 
which she had first headed kept bobbing up 
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straight ahead. And always there was the 
knowledge in the back of her head of the 
exact location of The Camp and of all the 
other landmarks familiar to her. 

“Drat it!” she said, at length, her eyes 
on the mountain, “T’ll climb the old thing, 
put melancholy aside, and call this a good, 
if unaccompanied, Sunday.” 

The morning coolness had departed. It 
was one of those hot, breathless mountain 
forenoons that kill the appetite, and are 
usually followed, toward the late afternoon, 
by violent electrical disturbances. 

Eve was not as fit as she had supposed, 
or as she thought. As a matter of fact, she 
was setting too fast a pace, considering the 
weather and the angle of the mountain 
slope; and she was as wet as if she had 
played several hard sets of tennis with a 
partner who stood in one corner of the court 
and let her do all the running. 

As she climbed, reproaching her wind for 
being so short, she remembered that the 
hollow tip of this particular northeastern 
mountain was filled with a body of water. 
Nobody had ever called it a lake. The map 
called ita pond. At oneend wasalittle beach 
of white sand. Indeed, the bottom of the 
pond was all firm, smooth, and clean, and 
the whole charming little body of water 
was surrounded by thick groves of dwarf 
mountain trees and bushes. Not content 
with being a perfect replica, in miniature, 
of a full-grown Adirondack lake, this pond 
had in its midst an island, a dozen feet in 
diameter, densely shrubbed, and shaded by 
one diminutive Japanesque pine. 

When Eve came to the pond, hot, tired, 
and rather bothered at the thought of the 
long walk back to camp, she had but the 
vagrant idea of just why the Lord had 
placed such a pond on the top of a moun- 
tain, impelled her to climb that mountain, 
and made the day so piping hot. 

Eve stood a little on the sand beach. She 
felt hotter and hotter, and the pool looked 
cooler and cooler. Presently, a heavenly 
smile of solution brightened her flushed, 
warm face, and she withdrew into a shady 
clump of bushes. And soon there came from 
the clump of bushes Eve herself, looking for 
all the world like a slice of the silver moon. 

And as you may have seen the silver 
moon slip slowly into the sea, so Eve van- 
ished slowly into the pond—all but her 
shapely, little round head, with its crisp, 
bright-brown hair and its lovely face, happy, 
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now, exhilarated, and eager as are the faces 
of adventurers. 

And Eve thought if one didn’t have to 
eat, if one didn’t end by being cold, if one 
could make time stand still—she would 
choose to be always and forever a slice of 
the silver moon, lolling in a mountain pool. 

Half an hour had passed, when suddenly 
thé mountain stillness was broken by men’s 
voices. 

Eve was at the opposite side of the pond 
from where she had left her clothes. Be- 
tween her and the approaching voices was 
the little island. She landed hastily upon 
this and hid herself among the bushes. 

Three gross, fat men and one long, lean 
man, with a face like leather and an Adam’s 
apple that bobbed like a fisherman’s float, 
came down to the beach, sweating terribly, 
and cast thereon knapsacks, picnic-baskets, 
hatchets, fishing-tackle, and all the compli- 
cated paraphernalia of amateurs about to 
cook their own lunch in the woods. 

All but one had loud, coarse, carrying 
voices, and they all appeared to belong to 
the ruling class. They appeared, in short, 
to have neither education nor refinement nor 
charm nor anything to recommend them as 
leaders or examples. Eve wondered how it 
was possible for them to find pleasure even 
in each other’s company. They quarreled, 
wrangled, found fault, abused each other, 
or suddenly forgot their differences, gather- 
ing about the fattest of the fat men and 
listening, almost reverently, while he told a 
story. When he had finished, they would 
throw their heads far back and scream with 
laughter. He must have told wonderfully 
funny stories; but his voice was no more 
than a husky whisper, so that Eve could 
not make head or tail of them. 

After a while, the whispering fat man 
produced from one of the baskets four little 
glasses and a fat, dark bottle. And shortly 
after there was less wrangling and more 
laughter. 

The thin man with the leathery face and 
the bobbing Adam’s apple put a fishing-rod 
together, tied a couple of gaudy flies to his 
leader, and began to cast most unskilfully 
from the shores of the pond, running along 
slowly from time to time. 

The fat men, occasionally calling to ask 
if he had caught anything, busied them- 
selves with preparations for lunch. One 
of them made tremendous chopping sounds 
in the wood and furnished from time to 
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time incommensurate supplies of fire-wood. 
Smoke arose, and a kettle was slung. 

Meanwhile, Eve, cowering among the 
bushes, for all the world like her famous 
ancestress when the angel came to The Gar- 
den, did not quite know what to do. She 
had only to lift her voice and explain, and 
the men could go away for a time. She 
felt sure of that. She had been brought up 
to believe in the exquisite chivalry of the 
plain American man. 

But there was something about the four 
which repelled her, which stuck in her 
throat. She did not wish to be under any 
sort of obligation to any of them. And so 
she kept mousy-quiet, and turned over in 
her mind an immense number of worthless 
stratagems and expedients. 

Have you ever tried to lie on the lawn 
under a tree and read for an hour or two— 
incased in all your buffer of clothes? Try it 
sometime—without the buffers. Try it 
in the buff. And then imagine how com- 
fortable Eve was on the island. Imagine 
how soft it felt to her elbows, for instance. 
And imagine to yourself, too, that it was 
not an uninhabited island—but one upon 
which an immense gray spider had made a 
home and raised a family. 

From time to time the inept caster of 
flies returned to the camp-fire, always in 
answer to a boisterous summons from his 
friends. And after each visit, his leathery 
face became redder and his casting more 
absurd. 

Finally, his flies caught in a tree, his rod 
broke, and he abandoned the gentle art of 
angling for that time and place. Mean- 
while, steam ran from the kettle and min- 
gled with the smoke of the fire. The sound 
of voices was incessant. Ten minutes later, 
the gentlemen were served. 

Midway of the meal, some of which was 
burnt black and some of which was quite 
raw, there was produced a thermos bottle 
as big as the leg of a rubber boot. And a 
moment later, icy-cold champagne was 
frothing and bubbling in tumblers. 

In that high air, upon a thick foundation 
of raw whisky, the brilliant wine of France 
had soon built a triumphant edifice, so that 
Eve, cold now, miserable, and frightened, 
felt that the time for an appeal to chivalry 
was long since past. 

Far from their wives and countries, the 
four politicians were obviously not going 
to stop short of complete drunkenness. 
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Indeed, it was an opportunity hardly to be 
missed. For whom else in the woods could 
nature be more exquisite, dignified, and in- 
spiring. 

It got so that Eve could no longer bear 
to watch them or to listen to them. Pink 
with shame, fury, hatred, and fear, she 
stuffed her fingers in her ears and hid her 
face. 

Thus lying, there came to her after quite 
a long interval, dimly, a shout and a howl 
of laughter with an entirely new intonation. 
She looked up then and saw the thin man, 
waist-deep in the bushes, just where she 
had left her clothes, making faces of beastly 
mystery at his companions, beckoning to 
them, and urging them to come look. They 
went to him, presently, staggering and evil. 

And then they scattered and began to 
hunt for her. 


XXVI 


“TrrED?” queried Mr. Bob Jonstone, 
with some indignation. “I’m not a bit 
tired. I haven’t had enough exercise to 
keep me quiet. And if it wasn’t your turn 
to make the fire, your privilege, and your 
prerogative, I’d insist on chopping the 
wood myself. No,’ he said, leaning back 
luxuriously; “I find it very hard to keep 
still. This walking on the level is child’s 
play. What I need to keep me in good shape 
is mountains to climb.” 

“Like those we have at home,” said 
Colonel Meredith, and if he didn’t actually 
wink at Maud, who was arranging some 
chops on a broiler, he made one eye smaller 
than the other. 

“What’s wrong with ¢his mountain?” 
asked Maud. 

“Why, we are only half-way up, and the 
real view is from the top!” 

“Of course,” said Colonel Meredith, 
“if you want to see the view, don’t let us 
stop you. We’ll wait for you. Won’t we, 
Miss Maud?” 

She nodded, her eyes shining with mis- 
chief. 

“But,” the Colonel continued, “Bob is a 
bluff. He’s had all the climbing he can 
stand. Nothing but a chest full of treasure 
or a maiden in distress would take him a 
step further.” 

“After lunch,” said Mr. Jonstone, “I 
shall.” 

“Doit now! Lunch won’t be ready for an 
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hour. Any kind of a walker could make the 
top of the mountain and be back in that 
time. But I'll bet you anything you like 
that you can’t.” 

“You will? I'll bet you fifty dollars.” 

“Done!” 

Mr. Jonstone leaped to his feet in a busi- 
nesslike way, waved his hand to them, and 
started briskly off and up along the trail by 
which they had come, and which ended only 
at the very top of the mountain. It wasn’t 
that he wanted any more exercise. He 
wanted to get away for a while to think 
things over. He had learned on that day’s 
excursion, or thought he had, that two is 
company and that three isn’t. The pleasant 
interchangeableness of the trio’s relations 
seemed suddenly to have undergone a subtle 
change. It was as if Maud and Colonel 
Meredith had suddenly found that they 
liked each other a little better than they 
liked him. 

So it wasn’t a man in search of exercise 
or eager to win a bet who was hastening 
toward the top of a mountain, but a child 
who had just discovered that dolls are 
stuffed with sawdust. He sufiered a little 
from jealousy and a little from anger. He 
could not have specified what they had done 
to him that morning, and it may have been 
his imagination alone that was to blame, 
but they had made him feel, or he had made 
himself feel, like a guest who is present not 
because he is wanted but because for some 
reason or other he had to be asked. 

He walked himself completely out of 
breath, and that did his mind good. Rest- 
ing, before making a final spurt to the 
mountain-top, he heard men’s voices shout- 
ing and hallooing in the forest. The sounds 
carried him back to certain coon and rab- 
bit hunts in his native state, and he won- 
dered what these men could be hunting. 
And having recovered his breath, he went 
on. 

He came suddenly in view of a pond of 
water in the midst of which was a tiny 
island. Just in front of him a fire burned 
low on a beach of white sand. 

Upon the beach, his back to Jonstone, 
stood a tall, thin man who appeared to be 
gazing at the island. Suddenly this man 
began to shout aloud: 

“She’s on the island! 
island!” 

From the woods came the sound of 
creakings, scramblings, and oaths, and, 


She’s on the 
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one by one, three fat men, very sweaty and 
crimson in the face, came reeling out on the 
beach, and ranged themselves with the thin 
man, and looked drunkenly toward the 
island. 

“She’s hiding on the island, the cute 
thing,” said the thin man. 

“Did you see her?” 

“T saw the bushes move. 
she is.” 

“How deep’s the water?” 

“T’ll tell you in about a minute,” said 
the thin man. 

He threw his coat from him, and, sitting 
down with a sudden lurch, began to un- 
lace his boots. 

“Maybe you don’t know it,” he said, 
“but I’m some swimmer, I am.” 

There was a moment of silence, and then 
there came from the island a voice that 
sent a thrill through Mr. Bob Jonstone 
from head to foot. The voice was like 
frightened music with a sob in it. 

““Won’t you please go away!” 

“Good God,” he thought, “‘they’re hunt- 
ing a woman!” 

The drunken men had answered that 
sobbing appeal with a regular view-halloo 
of drunken laughter. 

Mr. Bob Jonstone stepped slowly for- 
ward. His thin face had a bluish, steely 
look; and his eyes glinted wickedly like a 
rattlesnake’s. 

Being one against four, he made no 
declaration of war. He came upon them 
secretly from behind. And first he struck 
a thin neck just below a leathery ear, and 
then a fat neck. 

He was not a strong man physically. 
But high-strung nerves and cold, collected 
loathing and fury are powerful weapons. 

The thin man and the fat man with the 
whispering voice lay face down on the 
beach, and passed from insensibility into 
stupefied, drunken sleep. But with the 
other two, Mr. Jonstone had a bad time of it, 
for he had broken a bone in his right hand 
and the pain was excruciating. Often, dur- 
ing that battle, he thought of the deadly 
automatic in his pocket. But if he used 
that, it meant that a woman’s name would 
be printed in the newspapers. 

The fat men fought hard with drunken 
fury. Their strength was their weight, and 
they were always coming at him from oppo- 
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site sides. But an empty whisky bottle 
caught Mr. Jonstone’s swift eye, and made 
a sudden end of what its contents had be- 
gun. He hit five times, and then stood 
alone, among the fallen, a bottle-neck of 
brown glass in his hand. 

Then he lifted his voice and spoke aloud, 
as if to the island, 

“They'll not trouble you now. What 
else can I do?” 

“God bless you for doing what you’ve 
done! I’m a fool girl, and I thought I was 
all alone and I went in swimming, and they 
came and I hid on the island. And I—I 
haven’t got my things with me!” 

“Couldn’t you get ashore without being 
seen? These beasts won’t look. And I 
won’t look. You can trust me, can’t you?” 

“When you tell me that nobody is look- 
ing, I’ll come ashore.” 

“Nobody is looking now.” 

He heard a splash, and sounds as of 
strong swimming. And he was dying to 
look. 

He took out his little automatic and 
cocked it, and he said to himself, “If you do 
look, Bob, you get shot.” 

Ten minutes passed. 

“Are you all right?” he called. 

“Yes, thank you, all right now. But 
how can I thank you? I don’t want you to 
see me, if you don’t mind. I don’t want 
you to know whoI am. But I’m the grate- 
fulest girl that ever lived; and I’m going 
home now, wiser than when I came, and, 
listen is 

“T’m listening.” 

“T think Id 
There!” 

Mr. Jonstone’s hair fairly bristled with 
emotion. 

“But am I never to see you, never to 
know your name?” 

The answer came from further off. 

“Yes; I think so. Sometime.” 

“Do you promise that?” 

Silence—and then, 

“T almost promise.” 


almost die for you. 


Having assured himself that the drunken 
men were not dead, Mr. Jonstone sighed 
like a furnace and started down the moun- 
tain. 

His hand hurt him like the devil, but the 
pain was first cousin to delight. 


The next instalment of The Seven Darlings will appear in the February issue. 
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It is harder, perhaps, for a man or woman who has known poverty and privation to give up newly 
acquired luxuries than it would be for one who has been born to them. Certainly, this is the case 


with the wife and daughter who are the moving spirits in this intense domestic drama. 


John 


Bristol, a wealthy mining promoter, is waging a desperate battle with a financial enemy, and the issue 


is going against him. 


In his fight, he is ably assisted by his intelligent stenographer, Isabelle Spencer. 


He has never regarded her in any way but as an efficient employee, until one day, in his home, he 
hears one of his wife’s friends declare that all stenographers aim to steal the love of theif employers. 


To describe these women she has coined the expression, “love-pirates.” 
But when he tells his wife and daughter of the approaching disaster, 


opinion, he cannot give one. 


Appealed to for his 


their total lack of sympathy and positive refusal to give up the luxuries they have had but a 
short time compel a comparison between their attitude and that of the loyal Isabelle, who 


refuses to leave him until all is over. 
they fight the battle all the harder. 


From now on, he is more and more drawn to her, and together 
But one morning, when he comes to his office, she is not there. 


By James Hopper 


Illustrated by Walter Dean Goldbeck 


T WAS a clear, bright day, with a 
white sun coming through the window; 
but when Bristol had assured himself 
that Miss Spencer was not there, it 

seemed to him that the day was gray. 

He waited a while, then called in another 
stenographer of his force and tried to busy 
himself. But after a time there came to 
him a vision of an automobile accident on 
the street. A heavy limousine came along 
swiftly, struck a young woman, dragged her. 
Pearls of sweat came out on his forehead; 
he dismissed the substitute stenographer. 

The office now became very quiet. He 
could hear his watch tick in his pocket. 
Abruptly there came to him, now, a convic- 
tion that there had been a wreck in the 
subway this morning, and so strong was this 
impression that he sent a boy out to buy 
the papers on the street. The boy returned. 
There had been no train wreck. Only a 
suicide, spread in red across the top of the 
page, claimed the attention for the moment. 

He gave a big sigh of relief, and, walking 
to and fro, breathed full and freely. But 
each time his eyes fell on that word, “sui- 
cide,” stretched across the top of the page, a 
new sickening suspicion took possession of 
him. They killed themselves sometimes, 
these girls! The poverty, the deadly rou- 
tine, the hopelessness of, their lives—the 
want of love! They turned on the gas in 
hall bedrooms, these girls! 


He got her address from the book con- 
taining the addresses of his force, and went 
down to the main lobby of the building to 
telephone secretly. There, in the little 
booth, he spent what seemed an intermin- 
able century. The first place was the wrong 
one; she had moved from that boarding- 
house. At the second place, voice after 
voice came to the telephone, said, “I'll 
see,” and disappeared mysteriously—and 
that, also, was the wrong place. Then, fi- 
nally, at the third address, a bass voice which 
was yet a woman’s (he could see the woman 
—a’ fat, panting woman, with greasy, small 
curls on a deeply lined neck) answered 
him angrily. Miss Spencer had gone to 
her work—long ago, of course—just as 
usual. 

He returned to the office, fighting an 
internal anxiety which he felt must be ab- 
surd and which, yet, he could not master, 
and there it occurred to him to question the 
door-boy. To his astonishment, he learned 
that Miss Spencer had come in as custom- 
ary that morning, but had gone out again 
almost immediately. 

This eased his mind for a moment, but 
only for a moment. Why had she gone 
out? Why had she not returned? Where 
was she? What was she doing? Why did 
she not come back? Why? Time was 
passing, and she did not return. The morn- 
ing was nearly gone, and she was not back. 
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He looked at his watch—and found that 
he had been in his office only a little more 
than haif an hour. There was nothing 
strange about such an absence. He was 
a fooi! 

But, unwittingly, as he paced the floor, 
he was searching for something that would 
tell him why she had gone. And after a 
while he found himself standing before her 
waste-basket. There was a crumpled letter 
at the bottom of it, and on the irregular sur- 
face which was toward him was the signa- 
ture of his arch-enemy, the man he had 
crossed and who, backed by the big power, 
had been forcing him for months steadily 
to ruin. 

He struggled with himself for a while; 
then, with a sound which was like a snarl, 
pounced upon the piece of paper, picked it 
up, flattened it out before his eyes, and 
read it. 


DEAR Miss SPENCER: Regarding the matter of 
which you write, I shall be pleased to see you in my 
office to-morrow morning. 


He looked at the date. “To-morrow 
morning”’ was this very morning. She was 
there now. There! 

Bristol stood looking at the little note 
with bulging eyes, while waves of blood 
rose to his head. So she was there, with 
that man! Good God, didn’t she know 
about that man! She was there, with that 
man! She had been there an hour! 

He ran out of the office to the elevator, 
when he had reached the cage found that 
he was without his hat, rushed back for 
it—possessed with a feeling that his sanity 
depended upon that—turned a corner, 
and slid up a sky-scraper similar to his. 
His steps were resonant on the tiling: of 
the yellow-walled corridor. He reached a 
door with golden lettering—that was the 
place. 

He opened the door and strode straight 
ahead. The offices were a series of railed- 
in spaces arranged in a cunning gradation 
of obstacles guarding the private office with 
its onaque-glass door at the farther end; 
but he went through directly, leaving be- 
hind him, like a wake, a line of men half 
out of their chairs in detaining movements 
that had come too late. He reached the 
inner door, put his weight against it. It was 
not locked, and it opened. 

Within was what he had expected. She 
was here, and he was here. 
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He could see that there had been a scene. 
She was backed up against the wall, 
straight and vibrant. She had been weep- 
ing. A long shudder, as he looked, passed 
from her heels to her head. And the man 
before her was a little crouched—upon his 
face at once an expression of sly audacity 
and the penitence of a whipped dog. 

Bristol found himself suddenly very 
cold. And, his body cold, his brain became 
very clear. He turned to his stenographer. 

“T have come for you, Miss Spencer.” 

She said, 

“T am coming.” 

But the man was now speaking. 

“T would advise you, Bristol, never to 
come into my office again unannounced. 
And never break into my business again.” 

Bristol did not answer. He was waiting 
for Miss Spencer, and she, all her regal 
strength abruptly gone, was rearranging 
her hat, patting her hair with small, hasty 
movements—a child with her patents all 
ready, afraid of being left behind. 

“When you send some one to plead for 
you, to beg for you, you should let her do 
her work—not change your mind about 
x.” 

Bristol turned slowly to the speaker. 

“Hendrick,” he said, “I don’t want to 
kill. On general principles, I don’t want to 
kill. But I am at present very, very near 
to killing you. I should advise you to be 
exceedingly careful.” 

He offered his arm to his stenographer, 
and, side by side, through the offices, they 
went out together. 

Together they went down the elevator, 
crossed the street, rose in the other ele- 
vator, entered his office. She sat at her 
desk and took off her veil, her hat, her 
gloves, her jacket. He ceased his pacing 
to and fro, turned on his heel, and faced 
her. 

“Why did you go to that man’s office?” 
he asked, and his tone was full of an as- 
sumed right to ask the question. 

“On business,” she said. 

“Good God, don’t you know that man’s 
reputation; don’t you know what is said 
of him?” 

“Something of it.” 

“And you went there! 
business?” 

She did not answer. 

“T know,” he said, after a while, when his 
fixed eyes upon her had become almost 
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intolerable. ‘He said it. You went there 
to plead. To plead for me!” 

She gave an almost imperceptible shrug 
of her shoulders, and remained silent. 

He began pacing again, tortured by an 
abominable curiosity to which he dared not 
give words. 

But, finally, he turned once more upon 
her, and succeeded. 

“What did he exact?” 

“Everything,” she answered soberly. 

“Good God!” 

He was back to his animal pacing, and, 
as he paced, thought a sentence over and 
over again: “I am going to kill that 
man. I am going to kill that man. I am 
going to kill that man’’—thought it so 
hard that, later, when he remembered the 
moment, he imagined he must have been 
shouting aloud. 

But he came back to her. Why should 
she have put herself in such a position? 
What madness! She, so reserved, so fine, 
so exquisite! How had she come to com- 
promise herself in that manner? 

“Didn’t you know the chances you were 
taking; didn’t you know?” 

She turned on him with a whirl of im- 
patience that made him gasp. 

“Oh, as for that,” she cried, “I was 
ready for anything! Of course, once there, 
with those eyes of his, that gross face—” 
She shuddered. “But when I went there 
this morning, I was ready for anything. 
Anything, you understand? Anything, 
anything, anything, anything!” 

He was staring at her, his eyes glassy 
with stupefaction. 

“What is there about this life of mine,” 
she went on, in a crescendo of ironical ve- 
hemence, “that is so worth saving, so 
worth preserving? What to be so careful 
of? This life of mine—this life of mine! Far 
better tear it, shatter it, wreck it in one act 
ena 

She stopped herself as if, asleep, she had 
awakened on the edge of a precipice—and 
was silent. 

But even his stupidity was beginning to 
understand now. . 

““Of—of  sacrifice,”’ he said heavily, 
finishing her sentence. 

“No, no!” 

“Of sacrifice!” 

She pivoted on her chair and faced her 
typewriter. She was dumb; but her nerv- 
ous fingers now and then struck a key, 


and the tick was like a drop of water falling 
from very high and measuring the silence. 

After a while he approached her and spoke 
from behind, very softly. 

“And why should you think to do that 
for me?” 

She did not answer. 

“Why should you think to do that for 
me? For me?” 

She did not answer. 

“Why? Why? Why?” 

The keys ceased their dripping sound; 
many of them came together with a rip. 
She had bent forward; her brow was on the 
keyboard, and her shoulders were rising 
and falling, rising and falling. 

She was weeping. 

He took her in his arms and raised her 
to him tenderly. 

“T know,” he said; “it is because you 
love me. Iknow that, because I love you.” 


But the matter did not end there; they 
had no idea of settling it thus; they were 
good people, and they fought. 

Bristol had not read Nietzsche; he had 
only a hazy idea of what the man might 
be, and held no theory as to the right of 
the individual to live his life. He had 
never thought much on that subject. With- 
out being rationally moral, he was, outside 
of his business and his profession, timid— 
which had the same effect. Without being 
consciously virtuous, he had always been 
extremely busy—which had amounted to 
the same thing. He had always accepted 
(again, outside of his business) the laws 
and conventions of society without ques- 
tion—such acceptance as saved time and 
made for efficiency. He felt dimly that 
there was something wrong about his fam- 
ily life; it never occurred to him that the 
cure for this condition might lie in a vigor- 
ous act of his own. He simply suffered 
dumbly, as an animal which, wounded and 
having no intelligence of what has hap- 
pened to it, feels its wound merely as a 
strange, mechanical disability, a refusal 
of its body to perform its usual movements 
—whence the question, often so touching, 
in its eyes. 

And now had come to him this thing, 
this marvel, which should happen only 
in books. The first fervid madness gone, 
he was able to see it from above, de- 
tached; it was that thing which must 
not be, which must be resisted. What he 
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was doing was ignoble. And still holding 
her in his arms, he began to speak to her 
paternally. He was a beast; he was a mar- 
ried man; he had a family; they must allow 
nothing to come of this. 

“Oh, I know, I know!” she cried softly, 
as if she suffered that he should think it 
necessary to be so precise. 

She, perhaps, had read Nietzsche. But 
between what a woman reads and what a 
woman does there is no relation. The girl 
within that man’s embrace was simply 
aching with two loves—a love that wanted 
him very directly and for which, if it had been 
that alone, all these grave obstacles being 
enumerated would have been but a jest; 
and a second love, maternal in essence, 
which wanted what was best for him. And 
so she simply hung on his words, ready to 
hear what was best for him, ready to con- 
form herself to what she should hear. 

So, drawing apart, now seated in distant 
chairs, and very wise, they decided what 
must be done. She was at first for leaving 
the office; but at the thought of the office 
without her, of going on with his fight 
alone, so heavy a discouragement seized 
him, and so visible was it, she had to give 
up the plan. 

She, on her side, could not have aban- 
doned him during his crisis, anyhow. 
And so, this decided, they took a certain 
pleasure in mapping out their future con- 
duct. They would go back to the strictly 
professional relation—that was all. It was 
very simple, and the only right, the only 
fine thing to do. Only, after thus talking 
big and talking high, they found that, in 
some mysterious manner, they had come 
close—and were in each other’s arms! 

Undeterred by this small accident, they 
went ahead with a will, and in the days 
that followed managed to do very well. He 
had regained his professional manner to- 
ward her; he dictated over her head; she had 
become again the little machine. The 
trouble was, of course, that, although they 
kept their bodies fairly well apart, their 
hearts, in the communion of their toil, in 
the heat of the last great fight they were 
making against the great occult power 
which was strangling him, were being 
welded as if in a forge. Outwardly, how- 
ever, they were doing well till the final 
crash came, when he found that not only 
he must struggle with the profound instinct 
that drew him to her but with other forces 
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that were driving him to her—his own 
family. 

They were together in the office when the 
deciding telegram came. He read it aloud, 
then was silent. She was in her chair, a 
little limp; he was in his. They looked at 
the carpet between them for a time, and 
he said: 

“Well, little partner, I guess that finishes 
it. God knows you have been a help to 
me! God knows!” 

“T don’t see what else there is to do,” 
the staunch little ally admitted, with tears 
in her eyes. 

He rose. 

“Do you know, I am but half sorry. It 
has been a good fight; I have left nothing 
undone. And now—well, I’ll go into bank- 
ruptcy to-morrow. And I am half glad. 
It means getting rid of the load. And all 
things over there’”—he swept his hand in 
the direction of his house—“‘all that fake 
living. I’m stripped again—light. It feels 
good.” He looked long at something far 
before him. “I think I'll go back to my 
real job. You didn’t know—did you?—that 
I had been an engineer. I should never have 
left that. AndIam going back. Under the 
skies. Constructing, not diverting. Free 
air, free skies. Planning, executing. I'll 
drag a chain across the desert if it needs be. 
Tunnels, bridges. Reshaping the created 
earth! I think I’ll be young again.” 

“Tt will be beautiful!” she cried vibrant- 
ly 


And then he realized abruptly that in 
all this planning he had been making a 
place for her, that all his projects were indis- 
solubly bound up with her, that for this 


new life he needed her. To be always at 
his side—in desert and camp—a mate, a 
gravity, a reassurance, a reason. Above 
all, a reason—a reason for doing anything 
at all, a reason for living at all. And here 
she was—the mate he needed—tright here, 
in this chair, weeping. And he could not 
have her; it was impossible. A grip took 
him by the throat, so strong that, afraid of 
some absurd manifestation, he walked out 
blindly through the door and found himself, 
a moment later, on the street. 

When he returned, she had gone. There 
was a note on his desk. 


I am not coming back. God knows it was hard 
enough when you were strong and fighting! But 
now that you are unhappy, I could not bear it. I 
should ache to fondle you. 
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And so he let her walk out of his life, and 
returned that evening, irreproachable, to 
a home kept intact. 

A beautiful home it proved to be during 
the following weeks! Five years before, 
Bristol had placed in the name of his wife 
and of his daughter a sum which, looking 
paltry enough then, would assure their 
future now. Secure on that side, he now 
threw everything else into the liquidation of 
his business. The country house, the lodge, 
were for sale; the city house, also, and 
now a cloud of men of the law came down 
upon it. 

Night and day a guard stood outside 
to see that nothing left; inside, appraisers 
worked industriously, sticking upon _pic- 
tures, statues, pieces of furniture little tick- 
ets with price-scrawls upon them. And 
in that house, trembling upon its founda- 
tion, among the collected treasures which, 
as a matter of fact, already did not belong 
to him, surrounded by servants who, a 
month’s wages in their pockets, were al- 
ready packing their trunks, Bristol saw 
the same scene happen every night. 

Madame would come down to dinner 
late, attired in protesting splendor, denun- 
ciation in the carriage of her head, outrage 
in her spine. She sat, looked fixedly at the 
oysters a moment, burst into tears, threw 
her napkin down, and swept out again, 
back to the refuge of her boudoir. 

r A little later, daughter Estelle, staring 
at her soup, burst into tears, threw her nap- 
kin down, and swept out to join her mother. 

And Bristol remained alone in the large, 
somber room to carry out the ritual beneath 
the eyes of the butler. 

Up-stairs the two were weeping. 

Weeping over the wrong perpetrated 
upon them. 

He felt like a criminal. 

He was a criminal. 

And yet-—— 

It was that which raised in him, at times, 
a certain indignation. The fact that he 
was made to feel a criminal. He was made 
to feel a criminal. Why? 

In all his meetings with his wife, her at- 
’ titude was the same. It was that of being 
deeply wronged—injured to the core. Be- 
fore the enormity of her sure resentment, 
he felt without defense; he groveled. 

But when alone, this humble man was 
beginning to question; this conventional 
man was doing some thinking. 


The Love-Pirate 


Why? Why? Why? 

Why, when he needed sympathy, when 
he needed spiritual help, this hatred, this 
contempt? What had he done? 

She answered him unwittingly during 
one of their discussions. She said, 

“T mean to be supported according to 
my station.” 

This phrase was familiar to him. He 
had seen it often in newspapers, in ac- 
counts of divorce proceedings. The courts, 
in fact, had accepted the phrase and had 
sanctified it with their decrees. Judges 
fixed the alimony of a divorced woman “‘ac- 
cording to her station.” Because a woman 
had lived a certain number of years with 
a man, it was justice, these judges said, that 
she should be supported the remainder of 
her life at the same rate as during this cer- 
tain number of years. 

But what was this sacred “station”’ of 
his wife? 

After all, the station he had given her. 

It was he, who, through his savage toil, 
had given her this station. 

Yet he had no right to change it. 

And if misfortune made it impossible 
for him to sustain that station, then he was 
a criminal. 

He injured her; he outraged her. And 
he was the rightful butt of her wrath and 
her scorn. 

Having thus begun to think, Bristol 
found that he could not stop. 

“Supported according to my station.” 
He had just examined the word, “‘station;” 
he now centered on the word, “‘support.”’ 

Why must he support his wife according 
to her station? 

Why must he support her at all? 

Because she was his wife, of course. 

Every husband supported his wife—that 
was the custom and the law. 

But why was it the custom and the law? 

Because, of course, they could not sup- 
port themselves. They had other work, 
more important, a sacred function; they 
bore children. They toiled for humanity, 
for God; they carried on the Great Exper- 
iment. Doing this, they could not support 
themselves. They should never be obliged 
to do this. They must have perfect peace 
and security. They were doing extremely 
important work, the only work which, in 
the last analysis, really mattered, and they 
should be paid for it. The support was pay 
—pay for work done—rightfully exacted 
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Yes, but in this case 

She had, in fact, borne a child. He re- 
membered, in tenderness and admiration, 
with what courage. That, she had done 
magnificently. 

But-—one child—that was not enough. 
That was not carrying on the Great Exper- 
iment. That was not doing her share in 
giving humanity the time it needs to reach 
who knows what glorious consummation. 
That was simply postponing a little an 
extinction made fatal. Having one child— 
that was not working at the job. 

Still, she had done this splendidly. 

But afterward? 

At two, the child was already entirely 
in the hands of a trained nurse. At four, 
a governess had been added to the trained 
nurse. Since then the child had been in 
a multitude of hands—nurses, governesses, 
physicians. dentists, | dancing-masters, 
teachers. She had been cared for, brought 
up, developed, determined by a number of 
paid pseudo-mothers. Her natural mother 
had done nothing; his wife had done noth- 
ing. 

But why, this being true, should she exact 
support—which was pay—since it was not 
on account of the child? 

“‘Ah,”’ he said to himself, “for what she 
gives her husband, of course.” 

For her constant companionship, her 
sympathy, courage in days of trial, conso- 
lation in days of failure. 

He found himself making a wry face. 
Sympathy, consolation—words! How much 
of that had he obtained in the last ten 
years? How much was he getting now? 

No; that was not it, either. Then what? 
What did she give of which she had such 
superb appreciation? What was it she 
gave which placed in her the assurance to 
act so implacably? 

Somewhere within these apparent com- 
plexities, there must be some contract, some 
simple exchange. 

The answer that came to him, now, man- 
tled his face with a deep flush. He looked 
about him furtively, as if afraid some one 
might have seen him thinking that thought. 

And yet, that was the only answer left 
him. 

It must be that. Nothing else remained. 

But there were other women who made 
such bargains—in their case, made them 
openly. They exacted a price. And they 
were the pariahs, the vilified of the earth! 


They charged. 

And they were the pariahs, the vilified 
of the earth! 

Bristol rose and began pacing to and fro. 
His first attempt at social thinking had re- 
sulted disastrously; his mouth was full of 
dry ash. 

This would not do. A few days later he 
made a new and loyal effort to communi- 
cate with his wife. He tried to take her 
back with him along the alien way they had 
come, tried to make of her again the wife 
she had been long ago, and of himself a 
less bitter man. It was in the evening; her 
maid had just left her, and her hair was 
down; a return of the old tenderness en- 
abled him to revive memories with affec- 
tion and with reverence, and he warmed at 
his task and fancied she was following his 
flights, sharing his ardor, the emotion with- 
in him. 

“Let us go back to it, Lena. We'll begin 
all over again. T’ll return to my real 
work; I'll construct. We’ll live the good 
old life together—with stars above and 
real earth below. And air—air to breathe. 
Away from this stifling luxury, this low 
plotting and maneuvering to acquire things 
which we do not own, but which own us, 
chain us, eat us up. We'll go back to the 
mines and the tunnels and the bridges, the 
stars and waterfalls; we’ll plow up and re- 
shape this old earth together.” 

But she was looking at him as if he had 
been a madman of whom she was a little 
afraid, though determined not to show that 
fear. She had put on an impalpable cuirass; 
a smooth, cold, impenetrable film without 
a fault. In her brows was enmeshed an 
immense stubbornness. She said: 

“And you really expect me to go back to 
that! To that!” 

The “that” she had sounded with the 
lowest note of her contralto. 

She was looking far, now, beyond him, 
at this past he had evoked. And looking 
thus, she tolled three words as though she 
were dropping them one by one into an 
abyss: “Poverty; hardship; loneliness!” 

“Good Lord!” he almost shouted. 

“Poverty!” he thought. So that is 
what she was calling it now; perhaps she 
had always called it that secretly. The be- 
ginning of their life together, that dawn, the 
clean, deep-breathing, wholesome years. 
Truly, they had not been rich. But—he 
remembered the joyous small sacrifices, 
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the bits of rageful toil to give her unex- 
pected pleasures. And all that time, all to 
herself, she had been calling it poverty! 
This richest moment of his life! 
“Hardship!” They had struggled; they 
had lived in cabins in the desert; but what 
cabins, tapestried with the warmth of his 
naive love, and what deserts, peopled 
with the voices of happiness. And the even- 
ings, with the lamp aglow on the blue- 
print—the blue-print which was a fairy 
map! And the blessed balancing of ac- 
counts; the happy small economies; the 
extravagance, long and deliber- 
ately planned! All this, to her, 
had been hardship. 
“Loneliness!” And they had 
been together! In the desert, 
on the mountain, together. 
Lonely! Why, he had been full 
to the point of tears with the 
sense of her presence. But she, 
meanwhile, was calling it loneli- 
ness. And when the child had 
come—loneliness. Loneliness, 
that palpitant little miracle; 
loneliness, the small cries, the 
imprecise gestures, the first 
words, the first step! With that 
warmth on her breast, with that 
ecstasy in her heart, she had 
been lonely; all that time she 
was considering herself lonely! 
“T did not know,” he 
said humbly. “It has 
been a terrible mistake. 
I did not guess for an in- 
stant, at the time, it was 
so bad. I imagined you 
—yes—I imagined you 
happy.” 
“Oh,” she cried, “I 
was willing enough to go 
through with it then! 
Perfectly willing. But as 
for beginning again—no 
thank you!” 
It was her turn, now, to 
take a conciliatory tone and 
to plead. ‘But why all this 
foolishness, this melodrama— 
this selling the house, the motors, 
all we own? Be reasonable; all this is 
unnecessary. Keep to your business, and 
everything will be all right again. You have 
unlimited credit; all can go on as before. It 
must go on as before; we cannot change 
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our mode of living now, after all this time. 
Be reasonable, dear!” 

“But I tell you the house and all that 
stuff do not belong to me. They belong to 
my creditors. I am ruined, I tell you. And 
if I could, I would not go on with this life. 
I hate it. It’s low. It isn’t a man’s. I 
want to do something; I want to create— 
not sit in the center of a web and suck in 
flies. And all this stifling luxury—I won’t 
have any more of it!” 

But she was not listening; she was pur- 
suing her own thoughts, something which 


He had her in his arms now. Before the astonished 
boy, representative of the world, in the passing 
bustle of that outer office, he drew her 
to him in a swift, free embrace 
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she had had in her mind long to tell him. 
And now he heard her say: 

“As for my allowance, it has been at all 
times insufficient for our station in life— 
really insufficient. And I don’t see how I 
can accept any reduction of it.” 

So there it was! The whole thing, bald 
and blunt, down to a question of so much, 
to a question of pay! And he left her, a 
rage in his heart, which was also a despair, 
of the man fighting the sea with a sieve or 
the wind with a sword. He was haunted 
by the expression of her face, also, by the 
enamel of hardness which had come to it, 
film upon film, through the years. It had 
come so gradually he had not seen it come; 
now it was there. Beneath it, perhaps, was 
still the girlhe had married. Butit thickened 
for him; it made itself impenetrable. 
He remembered that, when first he had 
come from the West, he had seen that curi- 
ous hardness on the faces of the women 
who rode in the morning in Central Park. 
Nearly all of them had it. Yet, in all prob- 
ability they had not been born with it. 
It had come—it had come from a life in 
which they never gave and in which they 
ceaselessly exacted. 

He began to think again. 

What was he to his wife? 
a provider, and nothing else. 

And she determined the scale according 
to which he must provide. 

If he failed to provide according to that 
scale established by her, then she fe't very 
sincerely that she was deeply wronged, 
robbed of her rights. And she punished 
him. 

In some manner she was deeply convinced 
that she had an unquestionable right to 
suchprovision. She exacted it—implacably. 

But whence came this absolute assur- 
ance? What did she give which created in 
her that prpfound sense of right? What 
was she giving? 

It was not that she was giving children 
to her race; she had given only one. It was 
not that she had brought up children; she 
had not brought up her one child. It was 
not that she was an aid to her husband; 
she thought of him only to demand. 

While she gave nothing. 

Nothing. 

When Bristol had thought this over per- 
haps a thousand times, he came one day 
to an abrupt decision. 


A provider— 


The Love-Pirate 


A steamer was leaving for South Ameri- 
can ports. On the morrow she was to sail. 
He left his house early in a taxi-cab, a trunk 
by the side of the chauffeur. He rode 
down town, stopped before a sky-scraper, 
and went up to the office where he knew 
Isabelle Spencer was now employed. 

Standing in the outer lobby, he asked 
for her. 

She came to him, after a while, in this 
outer office with its brass-buttoned boy 
vigilant at the railing. He saw the white 
radiance which illumined her as she caught 
sight of him. But when she approached, 
it was with that subtle hesitancy with 
which, of yore, she measured carefully his 
will, his desire, what was best for him. 
But something in his eyes made her last 
steps swift. 

They stood face to face in that outer 
office with its passing bustle and its boy who 
represented the world. And standing very 
rigid with his hands at his side, he said a 
little hoarsely, without inflections, as if 
it had been a lesson learned by heart, re- 
cited in panic: 

“Tsabelle, I am leaving everything—to 
begin again. To go back to the old life. To 
build under the skies, dig up the earth and 
make it more of use. In an hour,I sail. And 
I need a partner—a little mate at my side. 
Will you come with me?” 

Her eyes, which had been on him, drink- 
ing every word, now dilated enormously; 
on the high points of her cheeks came two 
red flames. 

And she said, 

“Yes, I will go with you.” 

He had her in his arms now. Before the 
astounded boy, representative of the 
world, in the passing bustle of that outer 
office, he drew her to him in a swift, free 
embrace. He freed her. And without 
waiting for her hat or her coat, they went 
out together. 

They went, she hatless and coatless at 
his side, through the press of the halls, to 
the elevator, down, across the sidewalk. 
They entered the cab, reached the dock— 
and sailed away together. 

There was scandal, of course. In the 
conversations, the term, “love-pirate,” re- 
turned. They told, those conversations, 
how Isabelle Spencer, stenographer and 
love-pirate, had stolen John Bristol from 
his wife. 








